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world. 
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feeling for one’s fellow-men. 
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PITTMAN’S TRAIL 


To the Solution of All Country Life Problems. 


[A review of “The Value of School Supervision.” Demonstrated with the Zone Plan in Rural Schools, by Marvin 
Summers Pittman, department of Rural Education, Ypsilanti State Normal College. Baltimore: Warwick and 


York, Inc.] 


The naming of M. S. Pittman’s wonderful book 
is little short of a pedagogical and sociological 
crime. There is nothing in the name to suggest 
that this book of 129 pages is the trail to the solu- 
tion of all country life problems in school and 
home, in field, forest and garden. 

A iong distance automobilist in new territory 
who doesn’t follow a trail is either insane or 
weak-minded, for today there is a trail marked on 
poles or posts to every important city or resort in 
the United States. 

Follow the trail and one is always on a good 
highway, neglect the trail and all sorts of trouble 
is in store for you. I never follow the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the Dixie or any other trail without 
wondering who was the genius, the traveler’s 
benefactor who routed the first trail. 

For eighty years, from Horace Mann to George 
A. Works, there has been a wail over the horrible 
condition of rural schools and country communi- 
ties, and only here and there has there been a 
piece of a trail, a real good highway through an 
enterprising school district like Porter, a county 
like Cook or Nodaway, or a vision like Vitaliza- 
tion and Rotation, all of which have required 
high speed personality or a large investment in 
leadership, such as P. E. Holden supplied. 

“Consolidation” was the nearest approach we 
have had to a trail, but it has been so slow that 
millions of boys and girlsehave been lost in the 
underbrush along the by-ways. 


PITTMAN’S TRAIL. 


Marvin Summers Pittman, in Brown County, 
South Dakota, established a trail to the solution 
of all country life problems in school and out. 

It is the first trail that can be followed to the 
limit of achievement wherever a group of from 
thirty to sixty country school districts will form 
a “Zone.” 


It does not require state or county action, does ~ 


not require rare personality, though personality 
always promotes efticiency, does not require a 
large financial investment and yields immediate 
and large dividends. Pittman’s Trail trails safely 
and surely to the solution of country life prob- 
lems of all kinds. 

Brown County, South Dakota, has as its county 
seat, Aberdeen, the second largest city in the 
State, the metropolis of northern South Dakota, 
With the largest normal college in the Dakotas. 
Outside cf Aberdeen the country is entirely rural. 


Most of the schools are one-teacher schools. 
They are about four miles apart. They are all 
Within twenty miles of Aberdeen. The one- 
teacher schools have from six to twenty children. 
The teachers are usually young with limited 
training and experience. 

THE COMMUNITIES. 


Mr. Pittman selected fifteen schoolrooms 
south of Aberdeen. They were within a range 
of eight by twelve miles. 

Eleven were one-teacher schools and four were 
two-teacher schools. 

For each of the children there was assessed 
property to the extent of $26,940. 

Sixty per cent. of the schools had a_ nine- 
months’ term. ‘The others had eight months. 

There was no very progressive social or 
religious organization or influence in the zone. 

The parents were mostly of what would be 
styled fourth or iifth-grade standard. 

The people were financially comfortable. 
Fifty per cent. of the people owned their farms, 
the others were renters. There was no notice- 
able social or financial difference between owners 
or renters. The renter’s family dressed as well, 
rode in as good automobiles and used language 
as nearly correct as did the home-owners. All 
the people were progressive. The younger 
people were mostly renters. 

THE TEACHERS. 


In every one-teacher school the teacher was 
doing her first teaching. No teacher in a two- 
teacher school was doing her first teaching. 

The teachers had had as a rule four years’ 
schooling above the eighth grade. 

Forty-six per cent. of the teachers held first- 
grade certificates, the others second-grade 
certificates, 

The wages averaged $96.25 per month. 

SUPERVISION VS. ADMINISTRATION, 


The key to the Pittman plan is intensified, 
scientific supervision, entirely distinct from ad- 
ministrative supervision. It supervises class- 
room instruction; provides convenient, effective 
democratic teachers’ meetings; devetops com- 
munity consciousness in rural districts; inspires 
and facilitates improved social life; advances 
agricultural prosperity. 

There is a calendar of events prepared and 
issued for the seven months of supervision. It is 
issued soon after the year opens and it is followed 
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without any variations. Minor events are intro- 
duced, but nothing is eliminated. 

Five days of the week are devoted to school 
visiting. One school or two is visited forenoons 
or afternoons, according to the distance between 
schools. The calendar specifies the hours pres- 
ent. Monday only one school is visited in the 
forenoon and one day there are four schools 
visited, the distance making it feasible. 

For instance: Wednesday, October 20:— 


Miss Williams 9.00 to 10.30 
Miss Cox 11.00 to 12.00 
Miss Nolan 1.00 to 2.00 
Miss Schrimp 2.30 to 4.00 


Mr. Pittman added to the calendar: “I shall 
keep the above schedule as nearly as possible and 
will be at the appointed hour, Provided (1) the 
Ford runs; (2) the temperature is not below 
zero; (3) I am not ill.” 

THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

There is a teachers’ meeting for the zone on 
Saturday. It is in a different district each 
month. It is from10A.M.to3 P.M. Here isa 
paragraph from the calendar for one month: “We 
want 100 per cent. present. Miss Pabst and her 
people are to be our hostesses and we want to 
show them how we can show our appreciation.” 

The Community Dinner is always a significant 
educational and community occasion. 

Here is a sample calendar: Demonstration of 
teaching oral reading by three teachers. 

Discussion: of questions arising during the 
month on the teaching of oral reading. 

Demonstration on how to memorize a poem, 
one of the teachers. 

How to tell a story, one of the teachers. 


Afternoon. 
What teachers think of supervision. 
What the patrons think of supervision. 
What I think of supervision. The supervisor. 


SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


The teachers are expected to have an open 
mind to all difficulties, with a view to report 
thereon at the next teachers’ meeting. 

Teachers are urged to discover better ways of 
doing things and report thereon. 

Teachers are urged to make genuine discov- 
eries. 

Every teacher is expected at some teachers’ 
meeting in the year to present something entirely 
new that she has discovered and is prepared to 
demonstrate. 

WIDE-AWAKE CHILDREN. 


The children are utilized in the discovery of 
something new for school or community activity. 

Each month when the supervisor visits the 
school, the children are expected to tell what they 
have done, or what some one of their number has 
done out of the usual. 

This is especially developed in regard to plays 
and games. 

The supervisor plays with the pupils and 
always a new kind of game each visit. The 
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pupils’play the new game the next three weeks. 

Sometimes it was an outdoor game and some— 
times an “intellectual game.” Children were en- 
couraged to play the games at home and to think 
out or find out a new game. 

The play gets the children and the community 
in the common game. It makes the children look 
forward to the coming of the superintendent as a. 
great occasion. 

The supervisor gives a very brief time to this, 
but it is adequate. 

THE PATRONS. 


The supervisor had no trouble in knowing- 
every patron in the fifteen-district zone long 
before the seven months were ended. He met- 
them on all sorts of occasions. Some family- 
wanted him for luncheon, and some one wanted 
him for dinner after school. Invitations were 
more than he could accept. This of itself was a. 
great introduction to the home life of the zone. 

There were many evening functions, like spell-. 
ing matches, dramatizations, lectures, etc., om 
which occasions he was always invited to spend 
the night in some home, which invitation he usu- 
ally accepted. In case of bad weather he often 
stayed in some hospitable home. 

The supervisor smoothed out all wrinkles with- 
out saying anything about it. Peace was as 
natural as breathing. 

A SAMPLE OF PROGRESS. 


The supervisor introduced “Tests and Measure— 
ments” without telling about it. He got the en-- 
tire zone in school and home interested. 

For instance, he timed the children on silent 
reading. How much could each child read 
silently in a given time? 

It had never occurred to the teachers that there: 
was any appreciable difference in the speed with: 
which children read silently. 

Then they had each tell about what they read, 
and the teachers were greatly surprised to find 
that those who read the most speedily got the 
most out of it. . 

The children were immensely interested and 
they were timed at home. Then the parents were 
interested, and there was timing of silent reading 
by persons who read very little in their lives. 

Teaching reading was something entirely new 
with every teacher, and the children at once 
began to increase speed, and so did the teachers. 

One month the teachers read several of twelve 
books on Teaching Reading. The supervisor 
gave them a list of twelve books. Teachers 
bought books and the supervisor sent out books 
from the Normal School Library, and the trustees 
bought books for teachers to read. 

Each of the seven months had something that 
they wanted to read about professionally. 

THE JOY MAKER. ° 


The supervisor published a small paper monthly 
devoted entirely to the fifteen schools and com- 
munities. It was called “The Joy Maker.” It 
contained “the calendar.” It told all about what: 
was to be done the next month on his tour, told. 
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where he was to be entertained, who was to take 
him to the next school, had a full report of the 
last teachers’ meeting and gave all the plans for 
the next one. 

It always contained the names of all the chil- 
dren who had any part in any exercises, and re- 

orted all achievements. 

“The Joy Maker” was the one publication that 
every one in the community read. The entire 
zone became one community in interest. Farm- 
ers all knew about. one another and farmers’ 
wives had a common interest through the zone 
with its fifteen schools. 

For the first time these families cared a good 
deal more for what happened in their zone than 
for what happened in Aberdeen. 

Many foreign born adults read more English 
that year in “The Joy Maker” than they had ever 
read for pleasure before. 


KILLING GOPHERS. 


The entire country round about had endured 
the “flicker tail” gopher for years. The super- 
visor joined with the County Agent in planning 
to exterminate these pests, the whole of them in 
one week. 

They stay in the ground all winter and when 
they come out in April they are ravenously hun- 
gry and eat all the new green things. They are 
so hungry that they will eat dry oats. The right 
poison in oats when they first come out will kill 
them at once. 

At a spelling match, in which everybody in the 
zone was represented, especially all the children, 


they were told just when and how to feed the - 


gophers, and the entire district, eight by twelve 
miles, was soon rid of the pests. 

There is practically no limit to what can be 
done for the economic life of the zone. 


THE REAL DEMONSTRATION. 


Now the real significance of all this was the 
comparison with another zone similarly situated 
and as near equal as two country communities 
can be. 

North of Aberdeen, about the same distance 
from the city, was a zone, or group or schools. 
This was a larger group than that supervised. 
There were twenty-five schoolrooms, fifteen one- 
room schools and five two-teacher schools. 

Mr. Pittman presents a close comparison of the 
two groups in every detail, so that one can see 
that in the sum total of advantages, if there be 
any general advantage, it was in the non- 
supervised group, but the discrimination was un- 
important. 

The seven months under consideration did not 
include the first or last weeks. 

Just before the supervision began children in 
both groups were given the same examination, 
one that was passed upon by several experts as 
every way fair to all. 

After the seven months were passed another 
similar examination was given both groups. 


THE TESTS. 
Standardized tests were used in reading, spell- 


ing, composition, penmanship and arithmetic. 

Thirteen scores were secured for each child. 

At the end of seven months there was another 
test. The tests were administered by two ex- 
perts in the Normal College at Aberdeen, assisted 
by the County Superintendent and Mr. Pittman. 

The same children were tested by the same per- 
sons in both cases. 

Mr. Pittman’s book, “The Value of School Su- 
pervision,” Warwick & York, Baltimore, gives 
most minute reports of every test with results by 
grades in each of the thirteen scores. 


THE RESULTS. 


Although Mr. Pittman confined his demonstra- 
tion to one zone of fifteen teachers, there is no 
reason why the same results could not have been 
attained with forty-five teachers supervised in 
three groups, the supervisor working one week 
each month in each group, reserving one week 
each month for home work by way of reviewing 
the work done in the schools in those three weeks 
and planning for the next tour. 

Mr. Pittman estimates results on the basis of 
three groups a month such as he attained in one 
group. 

The gain in efficiency in the supervised group 
was 194 per cent., as compared with the un- 
supervised. 

This means that it would have taken the chil- 
dren in the unsupervised group nearly an extra 
year to do the extra work done by the children 
in the supervised group. 

Scientifically worked out the cost value of such 
supervision entirely apart from all the general 
benefit, which was great but immeasurable, was 
$45,102 a year special gain in classroom work as 
a result of one supervisor. 

The teachers’ meetings were of incalculable 
value. They were always focused on specific 
needs of the teachers as a group, which were 
different in each of the seven months. 

There is no way to measure the greater benefit 
to the teachers and the schools from these meet- 
ings. These teachers had the same county teach- 
ers’ meetings as did the unsupervised teachers. 

The professional reading was four times as 
much in the supervised group as in the unsuper- 
vised group. There is no way to measure the 
value of the way the teachers read with a specific 
purpose, as compared with that which was gen- 
eral. 

The average attendance of the pupils in the su- 
pervised district was nearly 10 per cent. greater 
than in the unsupervised district. This had a 
definite cash value, but it is not measured. 

In the supervised group one-third more pupils 
continued to the close of the year than in the um 


supervised group. This, of course, had a large 


cash value, but it is not measured. 

There are many other indirect benefits that are 
not measured when stating the benefit of super- 
vision. 

SUPERVISION VS. ADMINISTRATION. 
The key-note to the Pittman Trail is the shasp 
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distinction between supervision and administra- 
tion. 

Administration has to do with the perfection 
of the machinery, with the invention, organiza- 
tion and repair of the educational machinery. 

Supervision has to do with the handling of the 
machinery. 

The administration provides the school build- 
ing, its equipment, the teacher, the business man- 
ager, attendance officers, books, etc. 

The supervision provides the curricula, deter- 
mines the daily schedule. 
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The administration sees to it that patrons sup- 
port the schools, and city, county and state legis- 
lation is adequate. 

The supervision makes the school and its work 
so attractive and inspiring that children will want 
to attend and will get the most possible benefit 
from school life. 

There are limits. to administrative require- 
ments, but there is no limit to supervising influ- 
ence. 

The urge to administration is the meust, to su- 
pervision is the may. 


LLOYD GEORGE 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN 


By vote of 439 to 43 in the House of Commons 
on October 31, David Lloyd George was vindi- 
cated for his policy toward Ireland. This is his 
warrant, yes, his command from the people of 
Great Britain to hold on persistently and un- 
flinchingly with his refusal to entertain any prop- 
osition regarding the future of Ireland which 
implies any weakening of the bonds of empire, 
but to extend every possible consideration of self- 
determination inside of that impassable limit. 
Lloyd George’s policy toward Ireland, due to his 
character as a statesman, reveals that character 
in phases which the country approves and which 
his critics condemn. 

Having had the benefit of personal contact with 
a college professor who is Welsh, as Lloyd 
George is, and who is familiar with the peculiari- 
ties of his distinguished countryman, there is a 
closer touch in that view than in the current im- 
personal comment of the press. That the prime 
minister-is bona fide Welsh all through is seen not 
only from his representing Carnarvon in parlia- 
meiit, bul in his marriage of a wife from Mynyd- 
dednyfed after he had been educated in a churca 
school and privately at Llanystymdwy, and that 
his present postoffice address is Brynawelon. 
What sort of a man is Lloyd George in the eyes 
of his countrymen who can best appreciate his 
nature? Admitting his superior ability, follow- 
ing him as the best possible leader in the por- 
fonged national crisis since the outbreak of the 
World War, yet he does not command that feel- 
ing which Lincoln commanded when he was the 
leader of the United States during its dark and 
trying hours. Britain backs Lloyd George. Not 
vet does Britain love him. 

If one can get close to the British appreciation 
of its prime minister, judging from the oppor- 
tunity offered, it would appear that he is regarded 
as an opportunist, rather than as a statesman who 
sees clearly the immutable principles which 
should guide national policy and stands like a 
rock for them, whether or not the popular voice 
is with him or against him. There is a much 
mixed verdict about the motives of the man. 
Hostile critics are sure that he is looking out first, 
last and always for the political salvation of 


Lloyd George. Decisions of public policies, ac- 
cording to these critics, are determined by their 
bearing upon the supremacy of the premier in the 
whirl of events. They are disposed to put him in 
the same class as a much less distinguished man 
in public life who was being warned against his 
possible fate at the hands of the fickle populace, 
who exclaimed: “I should like to see if they can 
change any faster than I can.” On the other 
hand, there are numerous facts his friends can 
quote on the other side to prove that he is con- 
sistent and persistent when great issues are at 
stake. 

A glance at his career proves immediately, 
whatever may be the antagonistic opinions about 
his motives, his character and his politica! intelli- 
gence, that he is a man of wonderful ability, in- 
dustry and success. Since 1916 he has been the 
prime minister and the first lord of the treasury. 
For these long and turbulent five years, when the 
fate of the empire and even of civilization has 
been in a chronic condition of crisis, his has been 
the hand at the wheel of state. His position may 
fitly be compared with that of the pilot of a 
steamer shooting the rapids at Montreal. Who- 
ever has feit the thrill of that threatening run 
through the boiling torrent, with rocks, hidden or 
protruding above the waves right and left, with 
the spray dashing over the decks, the entire craft 
careening and tossing like a chip on its over- 
mastering flood, will sympathize with the pilot of 
the British ship of state through the rocks and 
rapids of these last five years. They will demand, 
not so much that he hold his prow to one steady 
course, but that he avoid the rock just ahead 
which will send them to perdition if the steamer 
strikes it, and then, that, by a sudden turn, he 
steer clear of the next rock which will surely do 
what the first would have done unless it, also, is 
dodged in turn. Theories count for less than 
skilful practice. It is the pilot’s duty to save 
men, not theories. After still water is reached 
below the danger, the critics may demonstrate 
how much better they could have steered, but the 
public puts its confidence in the man who brought 
them safely through when a judgment less accu- 
rate, an eve less discerning and a hand less steady 
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would have split their hull on some jagged point 
and their bodies would have been tossed and bat- 
tered by the raging flood. 

No reader familiar with public affairs can 
glance over the field of the official activity and 
responsibility of Lloyd George without realizing 
that he is a man of tremendous endurance, of sur- 
passing ability, of exceptional efficiency, of quick 
decision and of seemingly tireless good nature. 
All around the world stretches the British Em- 
pire, and at every point there is concerned the 
British imperial policy, of which he is the embodi- 
ment, of whicli he is the administrative head and 
for the success of which he is held responsible by 
the 150,000,000 persons, more or less, who are 
subjects of the empire, and also by the far 
greater number of millions of other nations, great 
and small, whose course depends in part upon the 
British policy in international politics. Look at 
the addresses which the man gives! All the time, 
it would seem from the record, that brain must be 
on tap, delivering wisdom on all sorts of subjects 
from London to Australia, from the Hebrides to 
Hong Kong, which will command the assent of 
the nations, confound his critics, reassure the 
doubtful and stimulate all beholders to press for- 
ward, confident that their leader is safe and sure. 
Such is the burden and the responsibility of one 
man. Would he not be more than human if he 
were not occasionally open to well-founded 
criticism? Is he to be condemned and thrown 
out of office because he cannot meet all these 
emergencies with as much concentration upon 
each one as if that were the only object in his 
mind’s eye? For answer, see how he has held 
his foothold with the people of Great Birtain dur- 
ing all these momentaus years. 

But is he always an opportunist? Has he 
genuine backbone, sticking to his position amid 
great adverse clamor and at much personal risk? 
This question is answered by his course toward 
Ireland. He took a position in the MacSwiney 
case which many condemned. He insisted that 
the British government could not alter its po- 
sition. It could not release MacSwiney or 
modify its treatment of him; if he persisted in 
carrying his hunger strike to its conclusion, that 
was on his own responsibility; it was not the act 
of the government. At the very latest, he has 
been immovable from his fundamental position 
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regarding the relations of Ireland to the empire. 
If Ireland wants peace and prosperity on the same 
terms that Scotland and Wales have it, then 
Ireland can have it promptly. Butif Ireland re- 
fuses to consider any proposition but absolute 
national independence, then Lloyd George says- 
irrevocably no. He cannot be moved from that 
position. If the civil war is renewed, then, he 
says, this is the act of Ireland, not of the British: 
Empire. 

It is true that he has seemed to be feeling his 
way amid the complexities and the perplexities of 
the European situation. He has seemed to favor 
trade relations with the Russian soviet republic. 
He has exposed the British government to the 
charge that it is looking out for trade rather than 
for justice to the Russian masses and the over- 
throw of an intolerable, corrupt, inefficient and 
desputic government of a minority of the Russiam 
people. He has not backed up France in its atti- 
tude toward Germany as much as the French 
people believe he should have done, but, for all 
that, he has maintained a close personal friend- 
ship with Premier Briand and there is no doubt 
that Britain and Framce will pull together if these 
two men have their way. 

Just in the present crisis over limitation of 
armament it is of large moment what are the 
views of Lloyd George. He is quoted as saying 
that disarmament applies to all nations equally. 
He is said to have wanted restriction of arma- 
ments as one of the conditions of the much- 
discussed Anglo-Japanese alliance. Such a po- 
sition reveals him in sympathy with the purposes 
of the conference at Washington, with the pro- 
viso that enough nations honestly agree to be 
bound by their action to make it effective. 
Whether or not he is able to bring his influential 
personality to the discussions in Washington, 
there is no doubt that his personal opinion will 
have great weight, whether it is delivered by 
word of mouth or over an ocean cable. It seems 
certain that if the other nations play a square 
game, Britain will be as square as any of them, 
and will throw its influence for the purpose which 
has inspired President Harding and today thrills 
the United States and all of the civilized world 
with the hope that at last mankind will be true to 
its better nature and no longer debase itself to the 
level of the brute. 


LIFE 


Let me but live my life from year to year 

With forward face and unreluctant soul ; 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 

From what the future veils; but with a whole 

And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 
So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendships, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


(From Music and Other Poems, Scribner, 1919.) 
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A GREAT COUNTY TRIUMPH 7 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in the seven-year per- 
dod beginning with 1914 has made a demonstra- 
tion of educational progress unsurpassed any- 
where in the United States so far as we know. 

Every school district, village or township 
‘passes out of the county civically and education- 
ally when in any census it has a population of 
three thousand. The county has its own school 
officers, its own county officers, and raises its own 
taxes. 

Cuyahoga County has a Board of Education of 
five members. The term of one member expires 
each year, the term of office being five years. 

A. G. Yawberg has been county superintendent 
for seven years and has three years to serve on 
his present term. 

There are four assistant county superintend- 
ents. There are six local superintendents who 
serve directly under the county superintendent, 
and nine superintendents elected locally serve the 
localities directly. 

In Cuyahoga County as a School district there 
are 368 square miles, 34 school districts and 185 
local school board members. 

There are 220 elementary teachers, 77 high 
school teachers and 25 special teachers. Of the 
teachers 32 are men and 290 women. These fig- 
ures are for 1919-20. 

‘There are 18 schools giving domestic science, 
17 giving manual training. There are 13 first 
grade high schools. 

In 1921 there are forty per cent. more students 
in the high schools than in 1920, and 400 per cent. 
more than in 1914. Such a statement seems ab- 
solutely unbelievable unless one knows the sit- 
wation. 

In 1914 there were 96 one-teacher schools in 
the county and when this year ends there will be 
but 6. Everything educational in the county is 
on a par with the elimination of one-teacher 
schools and increase in high-school enrollment. 

We have found nothing quite like the situa- 
tion in Cuyahoga County anywhere in the United 
States though there are many counties that are 
breaking the speed limit in progress. 

The property valuation per pupil attending pub- 
ic schools is quite significant. In Berea the valu- 
ation per pupil is $6,200, in Lyndhurst it is $128.,- 
700 or twenty times as much. In Bratenahl 
$106,500, and Shaker Heights, $62,900. There are 
tourteen districts with more than $20,000 per pu- 
pil and ten with less than $10,000. 

The amount raised by local taxation per pupil 
in the Warrensville district is $38.03, while in 
Lyndhurst it is $350.97, and in Shaker Heights, 
$327.39. Four districts have more than $200, and 
five have less than $50. 

For general control or supervision and other 
everhead expenses the cost is $20.06 in Shaker 
Heights and 77 cents in Richmond Heights. Six 
districts spend more than $10 and four less than 


The cost per pupil in school for instruction and 


supplies was $171.86 in Bratenahl, $167.34 in 
Shaker Heights and $144.17 in Beechwood, while 
in Brook Park it was only $28.20. 

Ali this shows the wide range of community 
wealth and educational opportunities. 

Of the teachers in the county thirty-two have 
taught in the present school more than five years; 
while 118 are in their present position for the first 
year. 134 have taught somewhere more than 
five years. 

There are 67 college graduates and 32 others 
have attended college without graduating; 47 
have attended Normal Schools. There are forty 
teachers with State Life Certificates. 

The students are in all sorts of contests, from 
Pig and Poultry Clubs to oratorical contests. It 
is not uncommon for a Cuyahoga Club boy or 
girl to be a state champion. 

Euclid is a typical progressive school district. 
lt is not the highest, but it was one of the first to 
take an advanced position in qualifications and 
salary. 

The salaries depend entirely upon qualification 
and not at ail upon the position occupied. The 
maximum salary attainable at present, for one 
having done post-graduate work in college, is 
$2,800. 

All teachers must attend an accredited summer 
school at least one year in three and receive a 
salary increase therefor. 

The key-note to most of the remarkable edu- 
cational evolution is the purpose to develop resi- 
dential districts out of large areas that have been 
paying taxes merely on farm land values. 

For illustration: A promotion company got the 
refusal of farms aggregating 1,000 acres in 
Parma. It was plotted in house lots with restric- 
tions, planned for streets, sewers, water and 
light. They agreed to add $6,000,000 to the taxa- 
ble values of the township of Parma, )uf they in- 
sisted that all of the one-teacher buildings be 
abandoned, that a central high school and two 
consolidation school buildings be provided, the 
cost to be $340,000. We had the great privilege 
and honor of dedicating those three buildings. 
Every man, woman and child in the township 
was at some one or more of those exercises. It 
was a day quite unusual even in my experience. 
To transform those 1,000 acres of farm land into 
elegant residences will transform practically 
every house in the township of twenty-three 
square miles. It will give to every child vastly 
better educational opportunities than were ever 
enjoyed in that township before. Words fail ut- 
terly to give any conception of what those three 
new schools will mean to a community that had 
known naught but small rural schools with no 
modern opportunities. 

There are some school districts that appear 
like cities though they fall short of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. Chagrin Falls and Berea are cities to all 
intents and purposes. In both of these “cities” 
1 lectured some years ago when the county insti- 
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ute was held-around the county. They are real 
“cities.” Chagrin Falls is an industrial centre far 
eyond what its population would indicate and 
its distance from “The Square” in Cleveland, 
about eighteen miles, gives it a social and civic 
life quite attractive and almost metropolitan. 
One of our most delightful bits of feasting of the 
“week was at Chagrin Falls. 

Berea is a college town worthy a population of 
10,000. Baldwin-Wallace College has an enroll- 
ment a third as great as the entire population 
aside from the out-of-town students, and a fac- 
ulty of more than half a hundred. From every 
point of view, whether of church activities, Ki- 
wanis Club and other club-life, school functions, 
Berea, fifteen miles from “The Square” in Cleve- 
Jand, has a social and commercial life all its own, 
and industrially the Berea quarries have a na- 
tional reputation. 

The last seven years have seen many centres 
-assume, large importance and the educational 
functioning is largely responsible for the crea- 
tion of new civic centres. Rocky River is a nota- 
ble example. From a little country school there 
has sprung into life a high school that wins ath- 
letic contests in which the entire community re- 
joices most vociferously. 

Shaker Heights, so far as we know, is the high 
spot of the United States for a school district of 
2,500 population in an area of but four and a 
thalf square miles. 

We have never seen anything to compare, ail 
in ali, with the work done in this school. Re- 
sults in regular school subjects are as good as 
can be found in any grade or high school work, 
but they do all sorts of other things. 

Five students have Federal license to use the 
‘wireless equipment, which is the best we have 
ever found in a public school. Its range is San 
Francisco, Petrograd and the Isthmus of 
Panama. ‘ 

The students get the astronomical time from 
Arlington, D. C., every school day, get. stock 
quotations from New York, London and Berlin, 
and when the Yanks and Giants played off their 


championship games the students took the re- 
ports of the innings out of the air and announced 
them to the high school. 

But the highest high spot to our thinking 
was the work of the Domestic Science class in 
which the young ladies worked out illustratively 
and illuminatively in styles and materials with 
colored designs, appropriate garments for Jun- 
ior High School girls and seniors. The climax is 
a card with fifteen illustrations of how attractive 
“Miss Modesty” can be. 

But the salary schedule and scheme for Shaker 
Heights is the crowning glory of Cuyahoga 
County. 

The minimum salary for teachers who have 
had five years’ training with no experience is 
$1,470. 

It makes no difference where one teaches 
from the kindergarten to the senior class in the 
high school for the first six years of experience 
and it never makes more than $100 a year dif- 
ference. The maximum above the sixth grade 
is $4,000, and in the sixth grade and below it is 
$3,900. Just why there is this slight discrimina- 
tion we could not learn. 

Beginning at $1,470 as a minimum for all who 
teach their first year, they advance $240 a year 
for each year’s experience till six years’ experi- 
ence, when the increases flop about strangely un- 
til the twelfth year’s experience, when there is 
no increase for three years, $60 one year, $40 
the next year and then $600 to the final maximum 
of $4,000. 

For attendance upon summer courses there is 
an added increase of half the stated increase so 
that for the first six years’ experience a teacher 
receives $120 added increase for each year that 
she attends a summer school and secures schol- 
astic credit. The same increase-increase may be 
had for travel approve@by the superintendent. 

Among the causes that may help a teacher’s 
progress in the system are “inventiveness, initi- 
ative, adaptability, judgment, professional spirit, 
etc. 


WARREN, WILLIES TEACHER 
ASKED THE CHILOREN To 
WRITE AN ESSAY AT 
HOME ON WHAT THEY 
LIKED BEST ABouT 
h | GOING TO ScHooL AND 
THAT IS WHAT HE 


DEAR TEACHER — 
THE BEST THING 
1 LIKE AGOUT GOING 
TO SCHOOL 1S COMING 
HOME — 


WILLIE SMITH - 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


173. Local history as the basis for general made the acquaintance of such novelists as. 
history is being taught in the Sherman High Dickens and Eliot. Newspapers are studied, 
School, Sherman, Utah. The children live over classified clippings kept for future references. 
again the pioneer life of the first settlers in all The seniors have become interested in Modern 
its phases. Log cabins are built and old- Drama, and are studying Yeats, Galsworthy,,. 
fashioned furniture made. A miniature of the Barrie and Shaw. 
first mclasses mill has been produced. Clothes 179. A course in sportsmanship civics has. 
corresponding to the period are made for the old been added at Winston-Salem High School, N. C. 
pioneer dances given by the students. This Beginning with the fundamental things that go. 
project not only furnishes a sure foundation for to make up a good sportsman and citizen, the 
the appreciation of all industry, but material for students will next study city government, later 
English classes as well. state government, and in the last part of the 

174. Sex education for all high schools is course United States government will be taken 
advocated by the New York Association of up. 

Biology teachers. Professor James E. Peabody, 180. No cafeteria profiteering is the slogan 
chairman of the special committee of the biology of the Chelsea High School under Principal M. 
association, has found no objection from those C. Pruntey. Three thousand five hundred persons 
in authority to the instruction in the Morris were served during one week in October at an 
High School, where the subject is taught. In average cost of 13 4-5 cents. 

this school 35 to 40 hours a week are devoted 181. Good fellow, regular fellow, peach of a 
exclusively to sex education, the girls receiving fellow mark the three stages of development in 
instruction from women teachers, the boys from the life of the students at St. John’s, Manlius, 
men. It is not taught as a separate subject, but New York. “Let’s Go” is the illuminating name 
in conjunction with and under the name of of their school paper. The following extract 
hygiene. from their weekly shows the spirit of the school > 

175. High School credits for outside Bible “Don’t be satisfied with being merely a good’ 
study are given to the students at Schenectady fellow. Get high marks in your classes. Get 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. Over 2,000 into all the sports and activities that you can. 
pupils have received credit toward graduation Forget yourself and do something for the other 
by passing examinations on the Bible. This plan fellow. Don’t be a complainer, a kicker or a 
has the endorsement of the local board of educa- knocker. Don’t be a grouch. Don’t be a molly- 
‘ion and the state department of education. coddie. Be square and above board and yow 
Classes in salesmanship, with actual store ex- will be a peach of a fellow. To be an ordinary, 
perience for the better training of clerks, sales- well-meaning, good-intentioned fellow is not 
men and saleswomen, hage been added to the sufficient. You must have sand, nerve, ginger. 
course of study. pep, initiative, self-confidence, good judgment 

176. A turn-about parent-teachers’ conven- and leadership. That’s what you are here for, 
tion was attempted last year by the pupils of the and when you have attained to the third degree, 
jordan High School, Jordan, Utah. The chil- you will have the superlative equipment for life 
dren assumed the responsibilities of the home in college or in business. You will be all maa. 
for two days and sent their parents to school. That’s the kind of prep school St. John’s is.” 
The sophomore parents acted as hosts to the 182. . Fifty-eight per cent. of the graduates. 
“freshie” parents, explaining to them Utah’s have entered college at the high school, Mun- 
modern educational program, its conception, all, Pa., in the past three years. Within six 
inspiration and achievements. vears the high school has grown from an enroll- 

177. Special Classes at the seventh hour have ment of 126 pupils to an enrollment of 250. 
been organized for the bright, ambitious pupils During this time, however, the staff has been in- 
desiring to get ahead of their classes, those hav- creased by only two new teachers. 
ing difficulty with the regular work, and those 183. How It Prepares for College Entrance 
making up work missed, at the Ypsilanti and Business is the title of the high school re- 
(Michigan) High School. By this plan many cruiting, red-covered, illustrated, 12-pt.  an- 
failures are avoided. nouncement at Mulhall, Principal E. R. Carson. 

178. English without texts is liked by the 184. For a disarmament civics call to teach-- 
pupils of the Haaren High School. They choose efs, write to Superintendent H. R. Vanderslice, 
their own books from the school lists under the Coatesville, Pa., and ask him how he is teaching: 
supervision of the teacher, and have voluntarily disarmament civics 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth forever. Psalms 107: 1. 
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QUESTIONS BY WHICH A TEACHER MAY TEST HER 
OWN WORK 


PREPARED BY FLORENCE M, HALE 


Agent for Rural Education, State of Maine 


I—GROUNDS. 

1. Is my flag flying every fair day? 

2. Is my school yard free from scraps of 
paper, bags and refuse? 

3. What would be my impression of this yard 
if I were a stranger coming to this building for 
the first time ? 

4. Am I trying in any definite way to have my 
school yard graded, enlarged or otherwise im- 
proved to meet correct standards? 

5. Could I have a garden of any sort? Could 
] secure trees and shrubs for it? 


II.—BUILDINGS. 


1. Am I watching the ventilation of my room? 
Am I having it thoroughly flushed out with fresh 
air in the morning, at noon, at night and at 
recess? 

2. Is the lighting of my room correct? If not, 
why not? How could it be changed so it would 
be correct? 

3. Is my coat room clean, with no cluttered 
corners? 

4. Is there a hook, or at least a nail, for every 
child’s garments? Am I seeing that each uses 
his own hook? 

5. Is my closet as orderly as my schoolroom? 
How may [| obtain more closet room by making a 
home-made set of shelves? 

6. Am I keeping the room clean? Is my floor 
clean all day? Have I done away with untidy, 
old material on the walls? 

7. Is my water pail or water cooler clean? 
Am I having fresh water in it twice each day? 
Has each child his own drinking cup? 


IIl.—EQUIPMENT. 
1. Am I seating my pupils to the best advan- 
tage? 
2. If there are any whose feet do not touch 


the floor, am I providing a block or wooden box 
to remedy this fault ? 
3. Am I keeping my blackboards clean? Am 
I observing the right way to wash a blackboard? 
4. Am I using my maps and globes? Are 
they in good condition? 
IV.—OUTBUILDINGS. 


1. Am I making a daily inspection of the out- ° 


buildings ? 
2. Do I fully realize that I am responsible for 
the condition of these buildings? 


V.—INSTRUCTION. 

1. Am I making a definite effort to improve 
my efficiency? If so, in what ways? 

2. Am I ready to try out new methods and 
new features in my school, or do I assume an in- 
different or even scornful attitude toward these? 

3. Am.I remembering each day that the way 
I do my hair, the way I arrange my dress, is likely 
to be copied by the girls in my school? 

4. Am I making an effort to keep my pupils so 
busy that problems of discipline will not arise? 

5. Am J planning my seat-work and study 
period definitely each day? 

6. What about providing new material for my 
primary seat-work? 

7. Am I as good a housekeeper in my school- 
room as in my own home? 

8. Am I taking at least one good teachers’ 
magazine? Am I doing any professional read- 
ing? 

VI—ORGANIZATION. 

1. Am I keeping my register up to date? 
Have I read over the instructions in the front of 
the register? Am I sure that I am indicating 
absences, etc., in exactly the way required by the 
state? 

2. Do I know why my pupils were absent or 
tardy? 

3. Dol realize that many absent marks, and 
especially many tardy marks, are a reflection 
upon my efficiency? 

4.. Have I a program neatly and legibly made 
out and displayed in plain sight? Am I following 
it? 

5. Am I studying carefully which classes may 
be combined, thereby minimizing the number of 
classes ? 

6. Am I on the playground with my pupils? 
Am I able to suggest games and direct their 
play? 

7. Am I staying at the noon hour with my 
pupils, realizing that this is one of the danger 
times morally for restless, unemployed children? 
’8. Am I doing anything to make a hot noon 
lunch possible? Have I taken time to study into 
this matter carefully, and am I honestly making 
an effort to see how I can have it in my own 
school? 

9. Have Ila School Improvement League? 

10. What efforts am I making to get in touch 
with the parents? 


“Every School Should Be a Character Factory.” 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


BY MABEL CARNEY 
Columbia University 

The country school child hasn’t more than half 
a chance as compared with the city school child. 
Millions of school children are undernourished 
and actually suffering from physical neglect. 

Columbia is interested in the county superin- 
tendent and his lot, because therein lies largely 
the solution of our national country life problems. 
The county superintendent is the most important 
agent in rural education because he has the 
largest responsibility. 

This neglected official is responsible for from 
five to ten thousand children in a courtty. They 
are all under his supervision, but the office is not 
given the attention it deserves. In twenty-nine 
out of forty-eight states, county superintendents 
are chosen by political election, often on a par- 
tisan platform. This is an old tradition, which 
many county superintendents are overcoming 
heroically, but to which others succumb. In 
addition to this handicap, the county superin- 
tendent’s usefulness is further lessened by the 
amount of work he has to do. 

The average county superintendent of the 
United States supervises 132 teachers, scattered 
over a territory of 555 square miles. These 
teachers have the least training of any 
teachers in the country, over half of them 
not even being high school graduates and all hav- 
ing to teach eight grades instead of one, as in the 
city. In addition, 82 per cent. of the county 
superintendents of the United States have no 
assistants of any kind, not even a stenographer. 
The wonder, under these conditions, is that they 
do as well as they do. 


SPECIAL DAYS 
BY M. M. GUHIN 

The special day is a teaching device. It 
motivates and intensifies, rather than sacrifices, 
regular school work. It is not best observed or 
celebrated by dismissing school and making it a 
day of idleness and pleasure-seeking. It is not a 
day of vacation, relaxation nor recreation. It is 
not a “holiday.” Memorial Day and July 4 are 
holidays usually best observed by community 
celebrations. Thanksgiving and Christmas are 
holidays which may be best observed in family 
re-unions and in the churches. On these four 
days, as the law provides, school should be dis- 
missed; other “Special Days” are best observed 
by school exercises. Some of the Special Days 
may deserve only the recognition given by rais- 
ing the flag and asking, at opening exercises, 
what event is commemorated; others may be en- 
titled in addition, to the ten or fifteen minutes 
usually given to opening exercises; still others 
may be worthy of a special program lasting an 
hour or more. The latter are designated by 
bold-face type in the list of Flag Days. On these 
days flags should be floated on store buildings, 
homes, etc., as well as on school grounds. 
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Exercises in schools on special occasions are 
usually greatly hampered because the “atmos- 
phere” is not in harmony with the theme. It 
requires a vivid imagination to see “Key eagerly 
searching the horizon in the dim morning light 
for a glimpse of Old Glory,” with a bare black- 
board for a background; it is even harder when 
the board is partly covered with yesterday’s 
lessons. 

It is well to remove, as far as convenient, the 
equipment for regular school work from in front 
of the pupils, and transform the schoolroom as 
far as possible into a cheery, bright “reception 
room” or “auditorium” appropriately decorated 
for the occasion. This transformation is easily 
accomplished if the room is equipped with mov- 
able desks. Fifteen or twenty yards of bunting, 
a dozen muslin flags, a few rolls of crepe paper, 
a spool of flower wire, an ingenious teacher and 
any group of American children will make pos- 
sible a marked change in any room. If the bunt- 
ing and flags are carefully folded and placed in a 
drawer, they can be used on many _ occasions, 
Blackboard stencils may be used to make the 
blackboard an aid, instead of a hindrance, in pro- 
ducing the appropriate atmosphere. Cornstalks, 
corn, pumpkins and other farm products may be 
used for Thanksgiving, evergreens for Arbor 
Day. Special exercises are designed to result in 
emotional, rather than intellectual, response from 
the pupils. The indefinable “feel” of the oc- 
casion is fully as important as the rendering of 
selections by the children. Time is not wasted in 
creating an appropriate atmosphere for special 
programs. 
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THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
BY ALEXANDER INGLIS 
Harvard University 

[Report on Virginia Schools after a thorough study of 
conditions. ] 

By every measure applied, the one-teacher 
school is the poorest educational institution in 
the state. The pupils in these schools are not 
getting a square deal.... The small rural 
school constitutes one of the most serious educa- 
tional problems of the South. ... The pop- 
ulation of the one-teacher school is commonly of 
the most heterogeneous sort. The pupils repre- 
sent the whole range of mental development and 
educational advancement to be found in well- 
graded schools. Sixty per cent. of all the pupils 
in these schools are in the first two grades. 

The teacher, usually young, badly trained and 
inexperienced, confronts a program of thirty or 
more classes a day and is expected to teach all 
subjects to ail kinds of pupils. The educational 
achievement of the pupils is exceedingly low. 
The school life of these children is in general 
characterized by late entrance, irregular attend- 
ance and a short school term, so that it is not sur- 
prising to find that they are, grade for grade, 
from two to three years over age, as compared 
with children in well-graded city schools. 
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H. G. WELLS ON HARDING 
[From his letter to the New York World and Chicago 
Tribune.) 

I saw the President for the first time at Ar- 
lington. He is a very big, fine-looking man and 
his voice is a wonderful instrument. He spoke 
slowly and very distinctly, his gestures admira- 
bly controlled. He is—how can I say it—more 
statuesque than any of the American Presidents 
of recent times, but without a trace in his move- 
ments or appearance of posturing or vanity. 
Men say he is a sincerely modest man, deter- 
mined to do the best that is in him and at once 
appalied and inspired by the world situation in 
which he finds himself among the most promi- 
nent figures. Not only in its main circumstances 
but in many of its incidents is the position of the 
President of the United States appalling. I have 
heard much detraction of the President both be- 
fore I came to America and since I have been 
here, but here I have found also a growing and 
spreading belief in him. And this address of 
his, rhetorical though it was in a simple and 
popular American way, was nevertheless a very 
dignified address and one inspired by a spirit 
that is undeniably great. 

J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans: The city schools should not 

rob the country schools of their best teachers since rural 


sections are in far greater need of education of the right 
kind than are the city schools. 


a 


Technically trained rural school supervisors are em- 
ployed in only twelve states—the New England states, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 
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SELF SURVEY 
{National School Digest.] 
Did your schools make a running start this 
year? Did the children feel it or were their 
“great expectations” wilted by waste time, in- 
definiteness, fumbling or shriveling personality? 
Did the president or superintendent meet all 
teachers before teachers met their classes? 
Was the president or principal in evidence 
among students or pupils, making good fellow- 
ship, team spirit, high ideals, and ambition con- 
tagious? 
Did new teachers feel at home the first day? 
What was done by the women’s and men’s or- 
ganizations to welcome new teachers and wel- 
come home the old teachers and supervisors? 
Is your principal recognized as a community 
leader? 
Have your chamber of commerce, rotary, ki- 
wanis and women’s club special committees on 
education that started work before schools 
opened? 
How many of last year’s grammar graduates 
are staying out of high school? What has been 
done to get them to go to and stay through high 
school? 
How many of last year’s high school graduates 
are staying out of college because they lack in- 
formation? Lack money? Lack ambition? What 
is your town doing about them? 
What are your school teachers reading 
pleasure? For professional advancement? 
Are your schools worth what they are costing? 
Are you proving it? 
Are your trustees up in front carrying 
banner and pointing the way? 


for 
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HOE AND PRAY 


BY GAY MCNITT 


Said Farmer Jones in a whining tone 
To his good old neighbor Gray: 

“I’ve worn my knees through to the bone, 
But it ain’t no use to pray. 


“Your corn looks twice as good as mine, 
Though you don’t pretend to be 

A shining light in the church to shine 
An’ tell salvyation’s free. 


“I’ve prayed to the Lord a thousand times 
For to make that ere corn grow, 

And why your’n beats it so and climbs 
I'd give a great deal to know.” 


Said Farmer Gray to his neighbor Jones, 
In his easy, quiet way: 

“When prayers get mixed with lazy bones 
They don’t make farming pay. 


“Your weeds I notice are good and tall 

In spite of all your prayers. 

You may pray for corn till the heavens fall, 
If you don’t dig up the tares. 


“I mix my prayers with a little toil 
Along in every row. 


And I work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 


“An’ I’ve discovered, though still in sin 
As sure as you are born, 

This kind of compost well worked in 

Makes pretty decent corn. 


“So while I’m praying I use my hoe 
And do my level best 

To keep down the weeds along each row 
An’ the Lord He does the rest. 


“It’s well to pray both night and morn, 
As every farmer knows, 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 


“You must use your hands while praying though, 
It answer you would get, 

For prayer-worn knees and a rusty hoe 

Never raised a big crop ye*. 


“And so I believe, my good old friend, 
If you mean to win the day 


You must plow your corn to the very end 
And hoe as well as pray.” 
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The issue of December 8 will be a _ book 
number. 


HOSIC IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has yielded to an insistent 
demand and is giving professional courses for 
scholastic credit to nearly four hundred teachers 
in Quincy, Brockton and Haverhill. Many,other 
nearby cities are equally insistent upon having: 
similar courses by Dr. Hosic, who has rare abil- 
ity to instruct and inspire at the same time, and 
there is great need of opportunity for teachers- 
in-service in Massachusetts to do what deserves 
and can receive scholastic credit. Such work as 
Dr. Hosic provides should be available for 
teachers-in-service in every city, and it surely 
will be provided. The best talent in the univer- 
sities should be available for such courses. 


SUCCESS OF BALLOU 


Superintendent Ballou of Washington has 
demonstrated rare ability in handling all sorts of 
complications. When he went to Washington 
two years ago he went into a nest of most un- 
comfortable situations and it would have been 
very easy to have mussed things, but he has 
cleaned up one trouble after another until no 
city is in better condition for successful school 
work than is Washington. He has a united 
force of teachers and principals; the color ques- 
tion was never more satisfactory, and Congress 
Was never in better temper toward the schools 
¢han it is now. No one else would ever have 
asked Congress for $10,000,000 extra for a build- 
ing program with any suspicion that it wouid 
be voted, and Ballou asks it with every reason 


$o expect that it will be granted. 
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IDAHO ANNUAL MEETING 

President C. B. Frazee of Pocatello gives the 
teachers of the “Gem State” a great meeting at 
Boise this week. David Starr Jordan is the 
great attraction because of his great ability and 
notable experience. He, President Emerilus 
Charles W. Eliot and President Emeritus G. 
Stanley Hall are the great American educators 
of the day, and Boise, having one of them, will 
make the most of her prize. Superintendent W. 
N. McIver of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is the other 
outside speaker. 

Within the state there could be nothing better 
offered. The Governor, the Mayor, the President 
of the State University, the State Commissioner 
of Education, and the State Superintendent of 
Schoois will make the best of addresses, but the 
real work of the week will be by chairmen of five 
committees: Superintendent Walter R. Siders, 
Pocatello; C. F. Dienst, Boise; H. E. Fowler, 
Lewiston; P. H. Soulen, Moscow; and P. J. 


Zimmers, Moscow. 


WILLIAM McANDREW’S BROTHER 

William McAndrew opens and closes a 
refreshing article in the World’s Work for 
November with comparison of his business as a 
teacher with his brother’s business as a merchant, 
and the comparison is as suggestive as anything 
we have read on education in many a month. 

His article starts off with this paragraph: “My 
brother’s business and mine are startlingly 
different. His depends upon the purpose of 
making profits and of getting and keeping the 
good will of customers. All that he does is 
decided by this. His stock looks notably 
different from what was in his store ten years 
ago. He will sacrifice or even give away unsea- 
sonable goods rather than pay storage.” 

His closing sentence is this: “My brother’s 
business, buying and selling, corrects itself every 
time a customer or profit is lost. He doesn’t 
need to bother much with aims. My business, 
schooling, always has tended to lose its aims in 
the formalities of its program. I need to be 
held to account for a purpose and an output that 
conforms to the national theory: viz., American 
Citizens.” 

Between these paragraphs Mr. McAndrew, as 
always, provides some highly suggestive sen- 
tences, such as the following: “Just as the army 
regulations require the men to take the setting- 
up exercises every day so as to keep fit, there 
ought to be a requirement that we teachers 
digest current thought, if only for our own men- 
tal health. ... Give me a daily taste of the 
work of the world, collected by men of experi- 
ence in that service; give me frequent and 
regular statements of what is going on outside of 
my little school kingdom, and you end my isola- 
tion, level my ruts, enlarge my disposition, and 
make me no longer the petty person whom gen- 
erations have ridiculed, but a fit member cf 
society, able to hold my own in social inter- 
course.... I have seen no _ sadder spec- 
tacle than the typical school man and woman of 
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my early manhood, holding places theoretically 
supposed to be radiating centres of civic under- 
standing, but fearing to lose those places if they 
spoke other than the lines of their antiquated 
books.” 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


The Massachusetts superintendents have 
standardized the work for credits for Profes- 
sional Improvement. 

Applicants for credit for Professional Im- 
provement must present official proof of satisfac- 
tory completion of work upon which application 
is based. 

There shall at first be no limit set upon the 
time in the past when the work was done, but 
after the system has gotten under way no credit 
shall be allowed for work completed prior to a 
certain date. 

The applicant shall fill out a detailed statement 
of all work done for which credit is claimed. 

No credit shall be allowed for any subject 
which requires less time for its completion than 
one-half semester hour, 

A course in any subject may be presented for 
credit which is offered by any approved college, 
normal school or which the Division of Univer- 
sity Extension shall adjudge to be of equal value 
to a course so offered. 

The college courses offered by the student 
shall have the same value in credits as that which 
the college gives to them. 

When a student offers a course which has beén 
pursued under individual instruction, a detailed 
account of the course shall be submitted for ap- 
proval. Credit shall be given for such work only 
after satisfactory examination. 

When an applicant submits a course, taken by 
correspondence, that course shall have consid- 
eration only when the applicant can present sat- 
isfactory evidence that said course is distinctly of 
college grade. Applicants intending to secure 
credit through correspondence courses will do 
well to consult with the Division of University 
Extension before enrollment in such courses. 

All courses offered by ‘superintendents of 
schools, and others approved by the superintend- 
ent may be accredited on the same basis as other 
extension courses, namely, they must be of suf- 
ficient length to be considered as having a 
value in credits of at least one half semester 
hour, they must be approved in advance by the 
Division of University Extension, and satisfac- 
tory evidence of the completion of the course 
must be submitted. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


William B. Ittner, St. Louis, architect and 
school specialist, issues in pamphlet, copiously 
illustrated, the paper which he read at the Na- 
tional Association of School Accounting in De- 
troit last May. He well says:— 

“The planning of school buildings today is 
quite different from that of yesterday. In the 
past there was a limited demand on public edu- 
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cation, consequently, the planning and building 
of schools was a simple matter. The old-time 
school was an aggregation of classrooms. As 
these were used only a few short hours daily for 
eight or nine months of the year no one both- 
ered much about cfficient planning, adequate 
lighting, good ventilation, sanitation and safety. 
There were no excessive enrollments, no extra 
demands, no community uses, and no high costs. 
Progress in everything creates new problems 
and changes. New demands in education en- 
riched the curriculum and compelled changes in 
the organization of schools, and in the school 
building. Progressive communities demand 
that school buildings shall be masterpieces in 
architecture representing the best, most 
thoroughly planned structures in the community. 
In addition to the former curricular fequire- 
ments there are now health and physical educa- 
tion activities, cultural and social opportunities, 
instruction in the vocations and the sciences, 
both in elementary and secondary education. 
Aside from all these regular day school acti- 
vities, the building must serve community and 
evening school uses. In addition to class 
rooms, then, our school buildings today if they 
are really to serve this changed school situation, 
must provide the facilities necessary for all the 
varied activities demanded by present-day edu- 
cation., Furthermore, the buildings must be 
models in lighting, ventilation and safety, as well 
as in architecture. No wonder that  school- 
house planning has become a complex problem.” 

Mr. Ittner, who has had more’ experience in 
schoolhouse architecture than any one else has 
ever had is planning for special assistance from 
superintendents in solving the new problems in 
school building. 


THE T. C. U. 


The one investment which we would urge 
every teacher to make is in the Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters. It is not a speculation, 
is not an investment for assured dividends, but it 
is Safety First in capital letters. The Trail, an 
atractive four-page leaflet, reports seventy- 
three claims recently paid members who had 
been ill. Miss Carrie Kaldal of Minden, Neb., 
was badly burned by an exploding oil stove, 
which might have happened to any teacher. 
She received $660 from T. C. U. 

Miss Emma Full, Montrose, Colorado, had a 
goitre and tonsils removed and received $264.65 
for the time lost from school. Miss Emily Z. 
Craig, Oakland, had the appendix removed and 
received $117.16 for the time lost from school. 

Miss Alta Brennan, New York City, was out 
of school from serious illness and _ received 
$133.82. 

Miss Mary J. Spruill, Rocky Mount, N. C., re- 
ceived $124.33 for time lost by illness. These 
are all who received more than $100. 

We have belonged to T. C. U. from the first 
and we rejoice that we have had no occasion to 
cash in on a claim, but it has been a satisfaction 
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always to know that if occasion required I would 
have been eligible to a claim. It is clearly a 
case in which you are in luck either way. 
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APPRECIATION OF A STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


The Journal of Education has on many oc- 
casions spoken in high appreciation of State Su- 
perintendent Thomas H. Harris of Louisiana, 
and it is with much satisfaction that we use an 
“Appreciation” by one of the ablest school men 
in that state :— 

State Superintendent Thomas H. Harris, 
of Louisiana, has been setting a good exam- 
ple to teachers and school officers in his 
. state by showing a willingness to take his 
own medicine. He has been prescribing for 
several years past that, in order, to hold their 
positions, teachers in high schools possess- 
ing less educational qualification than a 
standard college degree, should add session- 
hours to the score of their college credits 
during each summer vacation; and he set 
them all the example during the past 
summer by going himself as a student to 
the summer school of the University of 
Iowa — whence he has just returned with 
a great budget of refreshing enthusiasm and 
new ideas. The first thing he did was to 
participate in a week’s Institute of twelve 
hundred New Orleans city teachers held by 
Superintendent J. M. Gwinn—before whom 
he had the hardihood to teach an illustra- 
tive primary lesson—and “got away with 
it,” winning high praise. ; 

Superintendent Harris’ great purpose 
announced for the year is “to drive home the 
truth that the recitation period should be 
used to teach children to study, and not in 
hearing lessons.” He has addressed special 
letters upon this subject to all the teacher- 
training schools in the state and to all 
school officers, and he has engaged Dr. 
Ernest Horn, of the University of lowa, to 
spend the month of December in the state, 
closing with a special conference of state 
and parish school officers to be held in 
New Orleans, December 20, 21 and 22. 


THE NEXT WAR 
[“The Next War: An Appeal to Common Sense.” By 


Will Irwin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 161 pages.] 


This is the most depressing book we have ever 
read. We tried not to be overdisturbed by it, 
but we are unable to see how it will be possible 
for civilization to endure another war. We do not 
see any way for any civilized nation to be in 
existence if there is ever another war of great 
nations, and we do not see how even the smallest 
nations can go to war without entangling all 
nations. 

We do not see how absolute disarmament is 
possible, and we do not see how civilization can 
continue without it. 
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If the Disarmament Conference in Washington 
were forced to hear Will Irwin’s “The Next 
War” read aloud, we do not see how any repre- 
sentative of a civilized people could fail to wipe 
out all enginery of war regardless of conse- 
quences. 

We have never come so near being pessimistic 
as when we closed the pages of “The Next War.” 


EDUCATION WEEK 


On December 4-10 boost the public schools, 
They are the biggest idea in the New World. - 
Have celebrations in the churches on Sunday, 
December 4; in the schools, in lodges and clubs, 
in every way have everybody celebrate. 

Don’t criticise those who use other schools, 
Everyone must support the public schools. The 
public supports only public schools. The public 
schooi is indispensable to American life, and those 
who for any reason do not send their children to” 
the public schools are indebted to the public 
school as definitely as those who do. 

The public school is for public safety, for public 
progress. It is not primarily for children. The 
public school benefits the rich and poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, the banker and the un- 
skilled laborer. 

Boost the public school for what it does for 
every one. 
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NEBRASKA’S LATEST 


At last Nebraska is awake to the educational 
situation, and under the new constitution the 
office of state superintendent is a four-year term 
and the salary is $5,000. There is cause for gen- 
uine rejoicing whenever there is such evidence 
that old things are passing away and all things 
are becoming new. 


INDIANA’S NEW STATE LEADER 


Benjamin Burris had his first opportunity to 
measure up to his new responsibility, publicly, at 
the meeting of the State Association, and he met 
every requirement professionally and _ scientifi- 
cally. Rarely has Indiana had a state superin- 
tendent promoted from the assistant’s position, 
and it is no easy matter to follow L. N. Hines, but 
Mr. Burris has the ardent support of all educa- 
tors in the state. He is known to be adequately 
equipped in every way and he has uniform faith 
in his sincerity -and fair-mindedness. 
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PEACEFUL ST. LOUIS 


Factionalism in the Board of Education of St. 
Louis is dead and buried. John C. Tobin is 
chosen president of the board by a unanimous 
vote, and Mrs. B. F. Bush, the first woman ever 
elected to the city Board of Education, was 
unanimously elected as vice-president. There 
has been nothing more significant in city educa- 
tional! affairs in recent years. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


A. G. YAWBERG, superintendent of Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland), Ohio, has the best seven 
years’ record in the United States, we think, in 
the promotion of high school enrollment, 400 per 
cent. increase in places of less than 4,000 popula- 
tion in seven years. Can any one else match that 
in places no larger than 4,000 population? 

MARY HAHN, Buffalo, N. Y., high school, 
is a high school teacher who influences the public 
locally with voice and pen, and the larger public 
with her pen. Vocational guidance is her major. 

EDWARD C. ZABRISKIE, principal, Wash- 
ing Irving high school, New York City, con- 
tinues to make his school highly democratic, 
highly successful in skilful Americanization and 
most inspiring scholastically. 

MRS. HARRIET E. BALLARD, Cleveland 
School of Education, Department of Hygiene, 
magnifies the health of teachers, the health of 
children and youth and the health of the com- 
munity. We know of no Department of Hy- 
giene in any Teachers College that is functioning 
better than is the one over which she presides. 

SIMON STRAUSSE BAKER, assistant super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been granted a 
limited leave of absence, that he may become 
acting president of Washington and Jefferson 
College. Washington, Pa. It is confidently 
asserted that he will soon be elected permanent 
president. If so, he will be the first layman to be 
president of the university. 

JOSEPH SWAIN, president of Swarthmore 
College for eighteen years, becomes president 
emeritus upon the installation of Frank Aydelotte 
as his successor. Dr. Swain was long president 
of the State University of Indiana before going 
to Swarthmore. He has been president of the 
National Education Association and one of its 
most useful members on some of its most impor- 
tant committees. 

L. D. WILLIAMS, superintendent, Rumford 
Falls, Me., has few equals anywhere in the United 
States when it comes to the creation of the new 
school life. In his city there is no select few, no 
elect “nine” on the diamond, or elect “eleven” on 
the gridiron to get all the exercise or all the 
glory while the ninety and nine do the shouting. 
At the State Association meeting at Portland his 


- schools put on a recreation demonstration unsur- 


passed anywhere. 


MISS C. GERTRUDE PHELPS of the training 
school of the Ypsilanti, Michigan, Teachers Col- 
lege, goes to the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, Otis N. Caldwell, director, on a 
year’s leave of absence. Miss Phelps has won 
this opportunity by the demonstration of excep- 
tional ability as a classroom leader. 

_ FRED C. PERRY, president Hamilton College, 
's striking a fast pace for the president of the 
small college, insisting that the professors in 


these colleges have opportunities for personal 
influence with students which is indispensable to 
student intellectual and character development. 


ERNEST H. LINDLEY, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, is one of the most import- 
ant leaders in the campaign against the tragic 
waste in the universities through the suppression 
of talent. He says: “We must lean more toward 
the education of persons rather than of things. 
Every problem of -industry and the home hinges 
on the question. The suppression of human 
talent is the greatest waste of which we are 
guilty. It is worse than the ruthless and un- 
necessary cleaning out of woodlands or reckless 
mining. Ten per cent. of the brain power of the 
generation is not in the game at all. Free 
America, if it is to realize its greatness, must get 
the three to nine mentally capable out of every 
ten into the colleges.” 


W. A. BRANDENBERG, State Manual Train- 
ing Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas, thas built 
up a great institution with more than 1,200 en- 
rolled students on the campus and nearly as many 
more in extension courses and correspondence 
classes. There are ninety-six in the faculty, 
which is adequate, even though the enrollment 
is very large and the standards exacting. 


DONALD DU SHANE, Columbus, Indiana, as 
president of the Indiana State Association, broke 
all records in attendance and in general interest 
in the business of the association. 


ARTHUR W. BELCHER, East Side High 
School, Newark, N. J., has been an heroic leader 
as chairman of the Academic Council, Board of 
Education of that city, in making the scheme of 
City Superintendent D. B. Corson and Dr. David 
Snedden of Teachers College function in a techni- 
cal curriculum in two of the senior high schools. 


JAMES E. PEABODY, Morris High School, 
New York City, is the most conspicuous Sunday 
school teacher who is advocating intelligently 
the necessity of scientific teaching of sex-hygiene 
to adolescents. He is chairman of a committee 
of biology teachers who voted unanimously in 
favor of such teaching. 


W. W. ATWOOD, president Clark University, 
Worcester, has been one of the uniformly great 
successes on State Association programs this sea- 
son. His theme has been: “The New Meaning of 
Geography in American Education.” He has a 
great message and he puts it across in an 
attractive way. 


P. C. EMMONS, Mishawaka, Ind., as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the State As- 
sociation, was largely responsible for the pro- 
gram, which gave unusual satisfaction. In Indt- 
ana the making of the program and the conduct- 
ing of the business largely devolves upon the 
chairman of the executive committee, 
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~ REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


RURAL SCHOOL PROJECT WORK IN VERMONT. 


The school system of Vermont includes a large 
number of isolated rural districts, each with its 
own problems. In order to link up the work of 
these schools with the life of the people, Super- 
intendent C. H. Dempsey, in his new course of 
study, has outlined a series of projects, including 
four distinct groups,—school life, community life, 
local natural environment and the larger human 
family. 

The projects vary with the season and with the 
events of the year. They should be taken up 
when they naturally are uppermost in the mind. 
Those for November and December include 
Health habits for individuals, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Festivals, and Christmas in other 
lands. 

Lumbering, care of farm animals in winter, 
keeping store and a study of the stars are sug- 
gested for January, with a description of the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. 

Detailed Sample Projects are given, so that the 
teacher may easily plan her work for all the 
months of the school year. 

Closely allied with this work is the study of 
Vermont, beginning with the industries, geog- 
raphy and history of the home town and working 
out to the physiography, natural resources, in- 
dustries, history and government of the state. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
(October). 

This magazine is the successor of Dr. Hosic’s 
“Sample Projects.” It is bound to prove indis- 
pensable to superintendents and teachers who are 
planning their programs along progressive 
lines. The October number includes an article by 
Miss Rose Carrigan of Boston on her experience 
in trying out the project method with a group of 
young teachers; “The Wider Study of Method,” 
by Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick; “Reading with a Pur- 
pose,” by Dr. J. F. Hosic, and an article on the 
technique of the method by Miss Margaret E. 
Wells, author of “The Project and the Curricu- 
lum.” 

A feature of the magazine is a “Clearing 
House,” where teachers may secure information 
and exchange ideas. A timely project for Educa- 
tion Week is “An American Legion Reunion,” by 
Roxana M. Adams of the Teachers Training 
School of Kansas City, Mo. 

The headquarters of the National Conference 


on Educational Method is at 506 West Sixty-ninth 
Street, Chicago, III, 


REPORT OF THE DETROIT SCHOOLS. 
One could fill every line of available space with 
the wonderful educational achievements that 
Superintendent Frank Cody is achieving for the 
Detroit schools. Part I of his annual report 
shows in table form the growth of the schools in 
membership, size of classes, school buildings, 


teachers’ salaries, etc. Detroit ranks second to 
Chicago in the salaries paid her kindergarten 
and elementary teachers, while high school sal- 
aries are a little below Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

The educational policy provides for platoon 
elementary schools, large intermediate schools 
with a socialized curriculum and senior compre- 
hensive high schools with a differentiated cur- 
riculum, including vocational work and guidance, 

Great progress has been made in administra- 
tion, including a larger budget for new buildings 
and grounds, research studies in age-grade, 
nationality and growth, a continuing tenure for 
teachers, a landscape survey of schools and 
grounds, and a listing of available jobs for the 
mentally and physically handicapped. 

Tables, graphs and pictures illustrate the 
splendid progress made in the school system. 

THIRTY LESSONS IN NATURALIZATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP (Mass.). 


J. J. Mahoney, supervisor of Americaniza- 
tion in Massachusetts, keeps us busy trying to 
catch up with his forward-looking plans for the 
assimilation of the many adult immigrants in the 
industrial centres of the state. He has compiled 
a set of lessons in citizenship for the use of the 
naturalization classes which is a model for al} 
communities having similar problems. 

The three questions to be answered by the 
course are: What is our American democracy? 
How did it come to be? and How does the gov- 
ernment, our democracy, work and serve? 

The set-up of the lesson has been made simple 
and uniform, that the teacher may have abt adant 
opportunity for originality in the entire course, 
The plan includes teaching the lesson (introduc- 
tion, study, discussion, conclusion), questions’ for 
students’ notebooks, references and readings. 
The details of each lesson plan are worked out 
carefully, so that the pamphlet really is a normal 
course for the teaching of citizenship. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher of American- 
ization, 

THE VINELAND TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN. 

The annual report of the director, E. R. John- 
stone, shows that the school is keenly alive to the 
needs of the defective child. That the state of 
New Jersey recognizes the value of the work 
done there is shown by the fact that Professor 
Johnstone has been asked to assist in the work 
of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

That part of the work for which he is acting aS 
consultant contemplates the consideration of each 
individual who comes to the attention of the 
state, to the end that he be thoroughly undef- 
stood from every angle and that he be given the 
best the state can afford to make of him a good 
citizen. The functions of the various divisions 
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constitute a circle—there is no beginning and 
no end. The individual should take a place in the 
community. He fails to function normally and 
efficiently. He is removed to the custody of the 
state. He receives care, training and treatment. 
If he be defective, he is retained by the state. If 
not, he is returned to the community. He is given 
oversight until such time as he is able to retain 
his place as a_ self-supporting, self-directing 
citizen. 

It is not sufficient to make isolated studies and 
investigations concerning these cases. They 
must be considered as phases of one great prob- 
lem. If a commonwealth is to do the best that 
can be done for those who are dependent, defec- 


_tive or delinquent, it must study them from every 


angle. It is an immense field, says Dr. John- 
stone, and we can hope in this generation to do 
but little more than make ourselves conscious of 
this need for co-operation. 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

Educators have long realized that there is an 
educational gap between the elementary and 
high school which must be bridged if the best in- 
terests of the pupils are to be considered. To 
do this is the purpase of the intermediate school. 

“Intermediate” is the term chosen to designate 
this type of school in Boston because it describes 
the school most accurately. It deals with one 
homogeneous mass. Its curriculum and its 
methods are constructed, organized and con- 
ducted to meet the needs of this one particular 
group. Its main characteristics are described by 
Assistant Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke in 
his recent report on the subject issued for the 
information and guidance of the teachers in the 
Boston schools. 


mittee, consisting of three intermediate 


These characteristics include differentiation of 
courses of study, departmental instruction, pro- 
motion by subject, supervised study, and voca- 
tional guidance. 

The unit of organization includes Grades VII, 
VIII and IX, the latter corresponding to what 
was formerly the first year in high school. With 
this reconstruction of the upper elementary 
grades it has been deemed advisable to revise the 
plan-of granting the high school diploma. Under 
the old plan the diploma was given to those 
pupils who had earned eighty points. One point 
indicates one 40-minute period of prepared work 
daily, continued through the year. Twenty such 
periods or twenty diploma points constitute the 
year’s work. 

This plan has now been extended downward 
to include Grades VII and VIII. These two 
grades together constitute one unit for which 
normally twenty points are granted. For the 
work of Grade IX and of each of the three suc- 
ceeding years a normal credit of twenty points is 
given, thus making up the one hundred points re- 
quired for a high school diploma. 

The curriculum of the intermediate school and 
the plan for the granting of the diploma has. 
been carefully worked out by a conference com- 
school 
principals and three high school head masters, 
who have met regularly with the superintendent: 
and the assistant superintendents in charge of 
high and intermediate schools. 

That the intermediate plan is a success is 
proven by the increased registration in the high 
schoo's of the city this autumn so that the 
authorities are finding it difficult to find accom- 
modation for the large number of pupils who 
have applied for admittance. 


a 


AN “IF” FOR GIRLS 
If you can dress to make yourself attractive, 
Yet not make puffs and curls your chief delight: 
If you can swim and row, be strong and active, 
But of the gentler grace, lose not sight; 
If you can dance without a craze for dancing, 
Play without giving play too strong a hold, 
Enjoy the love of friends without romancing, 
Care for the weak, the friendless, and the old: 
It you can master French and Greek and Latin, 
And not acquire, as well, a priggish mien; 
If you can feel the touch of silk and satin 
Without despising calicc and jean; 
If you can ply a saw and use a hammer, 
Can do a man’s work when the need occurs, 
Can sing, when asked, without excuse or stammer, 
Can rise above unfriendly snubs and slurs; 
It you can make good bread as well as fudges, 
Can sew with skill, and have an eye for dust; 
It you can be a friend and hold no grudges, 
A girl whom all will love because they must; 
It sometime you should meet and love another, 
And make a home with faith and peace enshrined 
And you its soul,—a loyal wife and mother, 
You'll work out pretty nearly to my mind 
The plan that’s been developed through the ages, 
And win the best that life can have in store: 
You'll be, my girl, a model for the sages, 
A woman whom the world will bow before. 


—Elizabeth Lincoln Otis. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE CHILD LABOR ISSUE. 
BY GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL, PH.D. 


“Continuation schools” for children who leave school 
“to go to work are among the aims of the National Child 
Labor Committee. Under the continuation school sys- 
tem as recommended by the committee, children who 
‘go to work before they are eighteen would be required 
to attend the continuation school for at least eight 
hours a week until they reach that age. 

Schools of this type have already been adopted in 
some states and are proving of value in increasing the 
‘efficiency of the students, the practical training being 
directed toward making the young workers a more in- 
telligent factor in production. The age and hour re- 
quirements vary from state to state. Through the 
co-operation of the employers, the time a child spends 
in school is taken out of his working hours, with no 
deduction in his wages. 

The average child who leaves school with a working 
permit at the age of fourteen or fifteen, according to 
the findings of the United States Bureau of Education, 
has only a very rudimentary education. He increases 
the competition in the labor market and has no mental 
training or equipment to help him advance himself to 
‘the higher positions in the industrial world. 

The present period of industrial depression has 
aggravated the problem of the unskilled wérker. In 
Minneapolis special vocational training classes are being 
given by the city authorities to meet the needs of the 
great number of untrained boys who have been thrown 
“The groups of boys between sixteen 
and twenty-one,” reports N. H. Hegel of the Minne- 
apolis Board of Education, “boys who have passed the 


-errand-boy stage and are not trained for anything 
-else, are perhaps our greatest problem.” 


The National Child Labor Committee, of which David 
Franklin Houston, Secretary of Agriculture and subse- 
‘quently Secretary of the Treasury under the last ad- 
‘ministration, is chairman, is conducting a campaign to 
‘bring the American public to a realization of the value 
4of child-education as an economic factor. The com- 
mittee is aware, however, that this can be brought about 
enly when the employer, the parent, and even the child 
himself is made to see that better education means 
-greater earning capacity and greater efficiency. 

Allied with the committee in its efforts are Samuel 
“McCune Lindsay and Homer Folks, vice-chairmen; V. 
Everit Macy, treasurer; Owen R. Lovejoy, general 
secretary, and other men of national prominence. Con- 
tributions to the funds necessary for the prosecution of 
the work of the committee may be sent to Mr. Macy at 
‘the National Child Labor Committee headquarters, 105 
‘East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

‘NOTABLE WEEK-END OF NEW YORK CITY 
BOYS. 


Fifty-five boys, representing fourteen nationalities 
-and ranging from twelve to sixteen years of age, have 
just returned from the Boy Scout Camp at Pine Lake 
Reservation, where they spent a week-end vacation. 

When school closed on Friday, September 16, two 
large trucks conveyed the throng of cheering, yelling 
boys to the camp in time for supper. A large campfire 
and marshmallow roast was the evening's entertain- 
~ment. 

Saturday games and contests were enjoyed, rowboats 
“were out, and the two large government whale boats 
~were kept busy taking out sailing parties. 

Baseball games, exploring parties, scoutcraft, instruc- 


tion, treasure hunts and many other activities filled 
every minute of the day, which was brought to a close 
by a rope hike. The boys were blindfolded, and holding 
on a rope which was stretched the entire length of the 
iine, were conducted over a winding course to a deep 
spot in the woods, where a large campfire was blazing 
and marshmallow roast was held. 

Sunday forenoon religious services were held in the 
heart of the woods, after which the boys gathered 
flowers, ferns, moss and other wild material with which 
to decorate their mess tables. A cake was offered to 
the tables having the nicest decorations, and this prize 
was won by the members of Cabin 9. After a big Sun- 
day dinner the boys packed up their belongings and 
returned to Flint at 3 o’clock. 

The fifty-five boys were Americans, Russians, Hun- 
garians, Scotch, Negroes, German, Croatian, French, 
Polish, Bohemian, Serbians, English, Austrians and 
Persians. Twenty-one of these boys were born in the 
old country. 

Miss Welch, principal of the Fairview School, desir- 
ing to give the boys an outing, conferred with E. W. 
Beckman, scout executive, and arrangements were 
made for the trip. Miss Welch, together with eleven 
of her teachers, accompanied the boys and took a very 
active part in helping to put over a successful pro+ 
gram, 

The camp was in charge of Assistant Scout Executive 
R. L. Howeli, who was assisted by Field Scout 
Executive Will Power, and Scoutmaster Earl R. Crist- 
man, and Dick Holihan. 

One of the few self-help colleges in the United States 
is run in the mountains of North Carolina. The charge 
for tuition, room and board is only $100 per year. The 
students do all the work of the school and deficits are 
made up by the Women’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


FELLOWSHIPS. FOR FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 


The Society for American Field Service Fellowships 
for French Universities will offer for open competition 
among graduates of American colleges and other suit- 
ably-qualified candidates a number of fellowships, not 
to exceed twenty-five, for the purpose of encouraging 
advanced study and research in French Universities 
during 1922-23. 

The fellowships, of the annual value of $200 and 10,- 
000 francs, are granted for one year and are renewable 
for a second year. They may be awarded in the fol- 
lowing fields of study: Agriculture, anthropology, archae- 
ology and history of art, architecture, astronomy, biology, 
botany, chemistry, classical languages and _ literature, 
criminology, economics, education, engineering, Eng- 
lish language and literature, geography, geology, his- 
tory, law, mathematics, medicine and surgery, Oriental 
languages and literature, philosophy, physics, political 
science and international law, psychology, religion, 
Romance languages and literature, Semitic languages 
and literature, Slavic languages and literature, soci- 
ology and zoology. 

Applicants must at the time when an application is 
submitted be citizens of the United’ States and between 
twenty and thirty years of age, and must be: Gradw- 
ates of a college requiring four years of study for @ 
degree, based on fourteen units of high school work: 
or, graduates of a professional school requiring three 
years of study for a degree; or, if not qualified m 
either of these ways, must be twenty-four years of age 
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-and have spent five years in an industrial establishment 
in work requiring technical skill. 
Applicants must have a practical ability. to use 
French books. 
All correspondence should be with Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
0 
ARMY FACTS. 
An army corps is 60,000 men. 
An infantry division is 19,000 men. 
An infantry brigade is 75,000 men. 
A regiment of infantry is 3,000 men. 
A battalion is 1,000 men. 
A company is 250 men. 
A platoon is 60 men. 
A corporal’s squad is 11 men. 
A field artillery brigade comprises 1,300 men. 
A field battery has 195 men. 
A firing squad is 20 men. 
A supply train has 283 men. 
A machine gun battalion has 296 men. 
An engineers’ regiment has 1,098 men. 
An ambulance company has 66 men. 
A field hospital has 55 men. 
A medical attachment has 13 men. 
A major-general heads the field army, and also each 
army corps. 
A brigadier-general heads each infantry brigade. 
A colonel heads each regiment. 
A lieutenant-colonel is next in rank below a colonel. 
A major heads a battalion. 
A captain heads a company. : 
A lieutenant heads a platoon. 
A sergeant is next below a lieutenant. 
A corporal is squad officer. 
—Selected. 
Virginia Rossman, eleven years old, District Seven- 
wteen, Cook County, Illinois, raised muskmelons on a 
tenth of an acre, as a school project, and sold the crop 
for $120. This was at the rate of $1,200 an acre. Some 
project surely. 


EATS 72 TIMES ITS OWN BULK IN 24 HOURS! 

An article entitled “Sixteen-Cylinder Eyes,” appear- 
ing in the October number of The American Boy, 
tells most entertainingly some of the things that the 
-microscope has revealed about those energetic bits of 
life called microbes. 

Bacteria, says the article, are the most important of 
“the microbes. These are the tiniest of all vegetables, 
so light that billions of them do not weigh a grain and 
so minute that 10,000 of the biggest ones would not 
extend an inch. These are everywhere. A pint of milk 
“contains millions of them, our mouths and noses are 
filled with them. Each inhabitant of London, it has 
been caluculated, inhales 14,000 of them every hour 
and they surround us as a dense fog. Each of them 
divides into two every half-hour and thus one indi- 
vidual would becume millions in a day, if many were 
“not destroyed The cholera bacillus duplicates in even 
less time and would become, in twenty-four hours, 
millions if most of them were not devoured by other 
~organisms. 

These microscopic creatures are voracious beyond 
imagination, each of them asssimilating seventy-two 
times its own bulk in twenty-four hours. This is what 
makes them so valuable in industry, for where they 
“digest they cause chemical changes and these changes 
are valuable in the jute and flax industries, and in the 
businesses of tanning; they give aroma to tobacco, 
aurn beer into wine, flavor cheese and butter. And 


everyone knows what the bacteria of yeast will do 
in making bread or wine. 

Although most microbes have been called vege- 
tables, they have- neither leaves nor roots nor spec- 
ialized organs. They occur either as round bodies, 
rod-shaped bodies or are spiral shaped. Their vitality 
is marvelous. Sume have been frozen in ice for 103 
days and have come forth as lively as when they went 
in; others have endured a temperature of 480 degrees 
F., and have survived after a bath of liquid air. Nor 
would a pressure of 7,500 pounds injure them. 

Agriculture is taught in 1,715 of the 3,166 schoolrecms 
of Porto Rico. Nearly 40,000 home gardens were culti- 
vated through the efforts of the schools. 


HOP APHIS. 

The hop aphis, tiny living creature infesting the hop 
vine, produces in one year so many generations that to 
one aphis and its descendants there might be born in one . 
season ten sextillion living beings. Ten sextillion is : 
written with the figure one and twenty-two zeros, as 
follows: 10,000,000,000, 000,000,000,000. 

COMMENTS BY LOTUS D. COFFMAN. 

No man’s ipse dixit will get much of a hearing in the 
future. Science will be substituted for opinion, delib- 
eration for haste, and intelligent scrutiny for emotion. : 
Everywhere it is recognized that social, political and <a 
economic problems are increasing in complexity and 2 
difficulty, that only education and enlightenment will 
solve them. This age is not only rich with unsolved 
problems, it is a critical age also. Theory and opinion 
are finding it difficult to survive. Old projects must 
justify themselves and new ones must prove their worth 
before they are accepted. 


Never try to bear more than one kind of trouble at 
ence. Some people bear three kinds—all they have had, 
ail they have now, and all they expect to have.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 

GARLIC KEY TO CURE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

Essential oil of garlic, rendered so inoffensive that it 
imparts no disagreeable odor and leaves no irritant effect, 
is the “key to the conquest of tuberculosis,” according to 
Alex Clement, French-Canadian, who served as private 
secretary tg three Canadian premiers and in conjunction 
with P, A.- Arnold, a fellow of the British Chemical So- 
ciety, discovered this antiseptic. 

It is claimed, says the Daily Express, as the most effec- 
tive antiseptic that can be administered to human beings, 
either internally or externally. 

It is being used in the fight against fevers and various 
diseases caused by micro-organisms. The antiseptic nature 
of garlic has been known for 3,000 years, although the 
remedy is new. 

SIMILAR. 


“Did you ever hear anything so perfectly wonderful?” 
exclaimed the daughter of the house as the phoncgraph 
ground out the last notes of the latest thing in jazz. 

“No,” replied her father, “I can’t say I have, 
although I once heard a collision between a truck-load 
of empty milk cans and a freight car filled with live 
chickens.”—J udge. 

A Ford motor car has 8,000 parts. 
, 

Columbia University had more than 8,000 registered in 
its summer session during the past summer and offered 
more than 1,000 courses. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ROUND ROBIN. By Abbie Farwell Brown. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
310 pp. 

Abbie Farwell Brown, Boston born, Boston bred and 
beloved, is writing as charmingly as she has been writing 
these many years. “Round Robin” of Florence Converse’s 
“Little Schoolmates” series is the only Stay-at-Home story 
of the series, and is the only book by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. The other books are on Spain, Greece, Ireland, 
Russia, Japan, Mexico, Belgium, Italy, France, Armenia 
and Scotland. 

“Round Robin” is a true-to-life picture of the life of 
real children in real life in this Christian nation where 
democracy is the ideal, illustrated by living by the Golden 
Rule. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY. By Linwood 
Taft, Ph. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 
Cloth. 

The pageant has become universally recognized as the 
most appropriate medium of expression of a particular 
phase of community life. Dr. Linwood Taft has directed 
pageants in twenty-five different cities in the United States, 
and is chairman of the Department of Pageants and Festi- 
vals for the Drama League of America. There is need of 
just such a definite presentation of all phases of the prep- 
aration for a pageant as is provided by Dr. Taft in this 
volume. 


PUTNAM’S HANDY LAW BOOK. By Albert Sidney 
Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth. 340 pages. 

This is a complete guide to safety in the ordinary 
affairs of life. More and more does the demand grow 
for teachers to broaden their information and inter- 
ests. If a teacher will read with care, approximately 
a page a day during the week days of the year he will 
be wonderfully well equipped as to every phase of legal 
action. Think what a difference it would make in com- 
munity appreciation if the teacher could think intelli- 
gently about such affairs. In the case of high school 
teachers such knowledge would be of inestimable 
value. 


HAND CRAFT PROJECTS. By Frank I. Solar, De- 
troit, Michigan. Drawings by the Author and A. M. 
Cornwell. Miiwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This book is the first of a series which will include 
over 2,000 projects. 

The projects in this book are things that boys have 
made and enjoy making. Many of the suggestions and 
ideas were brought in by the boys themselves. 

Many of the models were excellent sellers in the Red 
Cross sales and considered attractive enough to be 
made a permanent exhibit at the Detroit Museum of 
Art. 

ADVENTURING IN CALIFORNIA, YESTERDAY, 
TODAY AND THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
By Jessie Heaton Parkinson. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

The High Sierra country is a world by itself whetner 
judged by its grandeur and beauty, its wealth of raw ma- 
terial, or its relation to art, literature and adventure. 

Other books vie with this in pictorial art, but their cost 
is much more; other books compete with this in estimat- 


ing the value of forest, mines and water power, but they 
are much larger; other books connect the High Sierra. 
with Bret Harte, but no other book has in 120 pages half- 
a-hundred beautiful pictures of the glories of the Yose- 
mite and the country round about; an account from real life- 
of the pioneering of the early days; of adventures with 
luck, good and bad, of the miners; of the development of 
timber claims and water power, and above all real stories. 
of the men and scenes which gave the world the inside 
facts which under Bret Harte’s magic spell became the- 
story of Tennessee’s Partner. 

The book is delightfully written and beautifully illus- 
trated. The personal touch which the author gives it is- 
an especially attractive feature. 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOV.-. 
ERNMENT. By Thomas Harrison Reed, Univer- 
sity of California. Revised Edition. Yonkers-on-the 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 550 pages. 

This bock, which has had an unusual professional’ 
welcome, is now brought down to date. Its genuine 
worth for school efficiency has made it well worth 
while to rewrite it with ‘all modifications worked in in: 
the right way in the right place. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY BY PROBLEMS. By 
E. Ehrlich Smith, Richmond, Va., public schools. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Company. Cloth. 
306 pp. 

One of the first fruits of the famous Study of Virginia: 
Schools by the commission of which Alexander Inglis. 
was director seems to be the creation of some very mod- 
ern school books. Whether the appearance of “Teaching. 
Geography by Problems” is due to the Inglis study or 
not it certainly fits the situation perfectly, for it presents. 
the Project Method in action in an interesting manner. It 
demonstrates the fact, well known to all who have known: 
the city of late years, that Richmond is very much up-to-- 
date in educational affairs. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE: 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PEACE OF VER- 
SAILLES, 1919. By Cyril Ransome. With Maps. 
and Plates. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 

There have been two famous Short Histories of Eng- 
land, one the Charles Dickens “Child’s History of Eng- 
land,” and Green's “Shorter History of the English Peo- 
ple.” Great Britain better than any other nation lends it- 
self to such a treatment. The growth and development of 
Great Britain has resulted from a few great events, a few 
great reforms, a few great leaders. 

Cyril Ransome takes advantage of these situations and 
has the triumphant part Great Britain played in the over- 
throw of Germany as a new climax of Great Britain’s won- 
derful leadership among the progressive nations of the 
world, 


Oculists and Physict 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy: 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciess@ 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye® 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—acce no Substitute, and if intereste® 
Sc: Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
COMPANY. Chiaaee. 
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MASTER 


of 


ENGINEERING and FINANCE 


} Speaks on 


| -| EDUCATION 


Bulletin No. 9 


of the 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1719 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Price 10 cents 


The Editor of the Journal of Education says: ‘It 
is one of the bravest, brightest, broadest utterances 
on education which I have seen.” 


If Worries of the Class Room 


have bro 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 


ught on nervous exhaustion, 


is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 


World’s 
Amateur Championship 


At the New York Annual Business Show, or October 
17th, the International Amateur Typewriting Champion- 
ship was won by Miss Marion C. Waner, who wrote 127 
net words per minute for one-half hour. 

This VICTORY was won on our New Machine, the 
IMPROVED SELF-STARTING Remington, “The 
Machine with the Natural Touch.” 

“Natural” touch, the outstanding feature of this new 
Remington, is the latest triumph of typewriter building. 

. It makes typing natural, automatic, unconscious — like 
breathing or walking. 

It is this feature which is establishing new stan- 
dards of typing efficiency — which is winning the 
typist everywhere, no matter what machine she 
has used in the pas‘. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
374 Broadway Incorporated 


New York 


COMPANY 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions trem anyone connected with 
wehools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 


rtion. 
Meetings to be Helé 
NOVEMBER 
25-26: Maryland State Teachers’ 


Association at Baltimore. . 
-26: Association of Schools an 
ae es of the Middle States and 

Maryland, Swarthmore, Pa. 
: Association of Modern Lan- 
a uage Teachers. of the Middle 
tates and Maryland, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
DECEMBER. 


-2: ssociation of Colleges and 

Schools of the South, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
-2-3: New England Association o 

House, Boston. President, S. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. W. Robinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 
-31: American Association oO 

Poses of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 


Associa- 
Hopkins 


JANUARY, 1922 


5-6-7: Kansas City, Mo.. Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 


cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 
11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 


ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The _ following 
was sent to Hon. Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the teachers of Los 
Angeles :— 

“The five thousand teachers of the 
city of Los Angeles believe that the 
coming Conference on limitation of 
world armaments is destined to be one 
of the most momentous of all world 
assemblies, the importance of which 
has not been equaled by any previous 
gathering of nations. 

“We wish to express our high ap- 
proval of your calling this conference 
and to assure you that we stand with 
you umreservedly in your supreme 
effort to bring about a limitation of 
armaments. e believe that the citi- 
zens of this country stand firmly with 
you in this crisis and are waiting ex- 
pectantly for a just and equitable 
settlement of the great question in a 
way to make for peace and prosperity. 

“We realize that failure of the Con- 
ference to bring about the desired 
ends would mean disaster to all na- 
tions. A war-weary world is intensely 
desirous for permanent peace. Pros- 
pects of future conflicts attended with 
vastly greater destruction and un- 
counted costs of human life and 
treasure must be made practically im- 
possible. 

“We ask that you insist upon all 


conference sessions. being held open. 
We accord to you our united support 
and assure you of our enthusiastic 
co-operation for the 

glorious undertaking.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The State treasury de- 
partment is distributing $3,875,000 to 
a large number of cities and towns in 
the Commonwealth under the “School 
Fund” law, which was enacted two 
years ago for the purpose of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the public school 
system by attracting the highest pos- 
sible class of teachers through a 
graded rate of salary increases, a 
portion of which is paid by the state. 
In the distribution the city of Boston 
receives $660,122.24. 

Following is a list of cities and 
towns in Greater Boston and of large 
cities throughout the state, benefiting 


by the law: Cambridge, $104,166; 
Chelsea, $43,380; Malden, $44,054; 
Melrose, $21,040; Newton, $61,075; 
Arlington, $26,582; Everett, $47,992; 


Revere, $52,274; Watertown, $22,071; 
Winthrop, $15,950; Waltham, $25,615; 
Brockton, $68,604; Haverhill, $51,946; 
Fall River, $120,760; Lawrence, $72,- 
857; Lynn, $80,400; Somerville, $78,- 
667; Springfield, $158,949; Lowell, 
$72,791; Worcester, $184,779; New 
Bedford, $93,938. 

The law was enacted in 1919 as a 
result of the alarming situation that 


* had come about through the abandon- 


ment of teaching by large numbers of 
teachers because of the low salaries 
paid. This was accentuated, during 
the war, by the attraction of high 
wages in industrial and mercantile 
occupations. Another reason for the 
agitation which led to the adoption of 
the law was the realization that a 
great many towns in the state and a 
number of cities were financially un- 
able to pay adequate salaries to their 
teachers. As a result, such communi- 
ties were disturbed by the loss of 
their teachers to the richer communi- 
ties, which outbid them for their best 
teachers, and the education of the 
pupils in the poorer communities was 
consequently seriously jeopardized. 

The situation led to the adoption of 
legislation based upon the principle 
that the state, having assumed the 
obligation of educating its children, 
through establishing compulsory edu- 
cation, was bound to fulfill that obli- 
gation bv sunplementing, where nec- 
essary, the financial provisions for 
schooline in the communities unable 
to provide adequate funds for the 
purnose. 

The total subscription to the Boston 
University Student Endowment Cam- 
paign has reached $215,303, exceeding 
the goal set for the three days of the 
camnaion by $15,303. 

BOSTON. Hon. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education, has writ- 
ten a letter to the sunerintendent of 
schools and the hich school principals 
in every municipality. urging that 
systematic attention be given to the 
International Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments. and that news 
articles and editorials concerning it 
be “brought into the classroom for 
comment and discussion.” 

Dr. Smith’s letter follows :— 

“In harmony with the reauest of 
His Excellency, Governor Channing 
H. Cox, renorted recently in the 
daily press. I am writing to suggest 
that in the high schools and the upper 
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grades of the. elementary schools sys— 
tematic attention be given to the In— 
ternational Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, now in session. 

“The deliberations of this Confer- 
ence are of such world-wide signifi- 
cance, and its conclusions will affect 
so vitally the lives of pupils now en- 
rolled in our public schools, that it 
seems fitting to give a prominent 
place to the work of the Conference. 

“The methods of discussing the 
deliberations of the Conference will 
vary and be affected by local condi- 
tions. May I take the liberty, how- 
ever, of suggesting that the work in 
current events and _ history § and 
civics be arranged so as to include 
some of the important aspects of the 
Conference. é 

“For material in connection with 
this special study, pupils will find in 
the daily press extremely valuable 
reports prepared by special writers of 
unusual prominence. Editorials will 
likewise be found to be of great 
value. 
the classroom for comment and dis- 
cussion. Articles from the current 
magazines will also be found to be 
useful in providing a background for 
the study of the daily developments as 
these are reported from the Confer- 
ence. 

“Much of the material with refer- 
ence to this Conference will be lost 
unless some attempt is made to give it 
permanent form. It would — seem, 
therefore, that a committee of  stu- 


dents, working under the guidance of” 


a member of the teaching force, might 
be able to prepare in form for per- 
manent preservation the best current 
reports of the Conference. Such a 
collection will be of great 
placed in the library or in the refer- 
ence room of the school. 

“May I strongly urge that this mat- 
ter have your earnest study and con-- 
sideration.” 

EVERETT. The Everett Teachers 
Club issues a Bulletin which keeps 
the teachers adequately informed on 
all matters of school interest, 
business men of the city patronize it- 


with a liberality which cares for the- 


financing of the 


Bulletin. President 


of the Club Mary Stuart Fellows has- 


an interesting and important “Presi- 
dent’s Corner.” M. A. Arnold pro- 
vides the business push which makes: 
it a success 

WALPOLE. F. L. Mansur, princi-- 
pal of the high school, is to succeed 
R. W. Westcott as superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Westcott resigned to: 
accept a position with a business firm. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The Endow-- 
ment Fund store in the post office- 
corridor at Mount Holyoke College 
is again open this year, under the 
management of Sarah Hopkins, 1923, 
of Fort Fairfield, Me., assisted by M. 
Gertrude Brown, 1924, of Hanover, 
N. H. The store sells candy, canned” 
goods, and all sorts of toilet goods— 
everything in short to tempt the pass- 
ing college girl—and is taken care of 
by student clerks who volunteer their- 
services for one or two periods a 
week on a regular schedule. 


MICHIGAN. 
KALAMAZOO. The latest phase 
of progress at the State Normal” 
School of this city is the test of in- 
telligence of all the fifteen hundred 
Students. The purpose of the test 
was to determine the calibre of candi— 
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FINGERS 


SPRINGFIELD 


On the Outside 


of School Books used during the School Year 
clean perhaps, dirty more likely 


KEEP THE BOOKS CLEAN, NEAT AND SANITARY 
AS WELL AS STRONG, DURABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


woousweoo THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


dates for positions in educating the 
next generation. The test was ex- 
pected to weed out in a few hours 
those who are mentally incapable of 
making progress in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


MINNESOTA. 


State laws in Minnesota to give 
“every child an equal educational op- 
portunity,” were urged by_the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Educational 
Association in annual convention. The 
suggested legislation included :— 

A longer school year to continue 
not less than thirty-six weeks. 

More effective compulsory school 
laws and extension upward of com- 


pulsory school age, with permissive 
provision for part-time education. 

Definite provisions for general 
consolidation of rural schools. 

Establishment of teachers’ homes 
and a plan for teachers’ helpers in 
every county. 

Raising the minimum professional 
standards for teachers, thereby estab- 
lishing greater teaching efficiency. 

Further resolutions adopted by the 
teachers endorsed the movement for 
the immediate reduction of arma- 
ments, urged the use of English as the 
one language for all schools, recom- 
mended an increase in Americaniza- 
tion work in the schools, endorsed the 
Towner-Sterling bill to establish a 


national department of education, 
and the Fess-Capper bill providing 
for universal physical education. 

Philip E, Carlson of Minneapolis, 
principal of the Emerson and Lafay- 
ette schools, was elected president of 
the association. 

Sadie C. Brotherton of Stillwater 
elected vice-president. Mary 
Small, Minneapolis, and M. L. Jacob- 
son, Moorhead, were made directors. 


DULUTH. A report from a night 
school in Duluth shows dn enrollment 
of 566—of which 311 are men and 
255 are women. Four are native citi- 
zens; sixty-one are naturalized citi- 
zens; thirty-five are applicants for 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland 604 Journal Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


send for circular and registration form free. 
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second papers; 386 have first papers; 
eighty are aliens. 

Thirty-nine are under twenty-one 
years of age; 195 are from twenty-one 
to thirty; 323 are from thirty-one to 
fifty; eight are from fifty-one to 
sixty; one is over sixty. 

A hint at the nature of the popula- 
tion is furnished by the figures on 
nationalities: Three are Americans; 
fifty-three are Austrians; fifty-five 
are Slovakians; fifty-five are Finns; 
160 are Italians; thirty-three are 
Croats; six are Serbs; 155 are Slov- 
enes; seventeen are Swedes; fifteen 
are Swede-Finns; three are Poles; 
five are Jews; three are Norwegians; 
two are Tyrolese. 

This shows what a night school can 
contribute toward Americanization. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. The new Sunbeam 
School for crippled children is the 
result of the ettorts of the Sunbeam 
Circle pioneers in Cleveland in work 

for crippled children. 

Attendance has increased from 64 
in 1910 to 120 today, and when the 
school moves into its new quarters 
next year 250 will be accommodated. 

Ground was broken for the new 
school on October 10. The building, 
which is one of the many new schools 
to be erected with money from the 
$15,000,000 bond issue, will be one 
story, of Georgian style of architec- 
ture. with beautiful gardens in front 
of the school. There will be several 
entrances for wheel chairs, with in- 
clined planes taking the place of 
steps. 

The building is located on East 
Boulevard near Mt. Overlook road. 

ELYRIA. For the third year the 
teachers have made a one hundred per 
cent. enrollment in the Northeastern 
Ohio Association, the Ohio Associa- 
tion, and the National Education As- 
sociation without any pressure being 
brought to bear upon them. 


OKLAHOMA. 


MUSKOGEE. The arithmetic 
classes in the high school are studying 
household economy. 

A plan has been worked out by 
Miss Murlin which will make the 
work more interesting for the pupils. 

Each pupil makes out a dinner menu 
of wholesome foods. 

Price lists are then obtained from 
the paper or from the downtown 
grocery stores. 

The cost of a dinner for six is fig- 
ured from the price list and this is 
compared with the cost of a dinner 
that anyone would purchase at a 
hotel. It is found that the cost of a 
dinner downtown would be much 
greater than the dinner at home. 

Personal expense accounts are also 
being kept. 

The amount of money paid out for 
amusements and other things is put 


down each day and at the end of the 
week an average is taken. This shows 
approximately how much is spent by 
a student in that class during the 
week. 

The expense was studied in con- 
nection with thrift week. 

It was estimated that some students 
spend as high as one dollar per week 
on luxuries only. . 

“The study of such sybjects makes 
the work personal and therefore more 
interesting,” said Miss Murlin. 


WASHINGTON. 


Florence Mann says editorially in 
the Seattle Times: “Reports from 
delegates and other visitors returning 
from the convention of the Washing- 
ton Education Association held at 
Bellingham recently, concur in rank- 
ing it as the most memorable gather- 
ing of teachers ever held in this state. 

“The first meeting of the state body 
since its reorganization on a _ repre- 
sentative basis, the convention stands 
out above its predecessors in certain 
striking features; first, its thorough 
democracy; second, the fine spirit of 
co-operation among delegates and 
leaders which made possible the work- 
ing out of a constructive program of 
activity for the coming year upon 
which the 10,000 teachers of the state 
can bring to bear their united strength 
in behalf of education; and third, the 
scope, general interest and practical 
significance of the program. 

“Much credit is given for the suc- 
cess of the convention and for leader- 
ship during the difficult first year of 
reorganization history to the retiring 
president, Ralph W. Swetman, and 
his executive committee. 

“Our reorganized association is un- 
der way,” said Mr. Swetman, before 
the opening of the meeting. ‘It will 
gather momentum and power in direct 
proportion as the teachers of the state 
give it their unqualified financial and 
dynamic allegiance.’ ” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. A conference on 
teacher training was held at the state 
normal school at Fairmont on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 14 and 
15, under the direction of the state de- 
partment of education. 

The subjects discussed were in- 
cluded in the following list of topics: 

What should be the special aim in 
a teacher-training program for West 
Virginia during the next four years? 

What means may be used to induce 
all untrained and inexperienced teach- 
ers to attend high school, normal 
school or college? 

Should all second and third grade 
teachers be required to meet certain 
training requirements each year? 

How can _ the’ normal training 
schools meet the needs of teachers 
who must be employed for seven 
months of the year? 
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Should the state normal schools 
adopt the quarter plan (four twelve. 
week terms) for the school year? 

Are the present plans adequate for 
meeting the requirements of appli- 
cants for a first grade certificate jn 
1922? 

What plans should be made for 
West Virginia summer schools 
1922? 

Is the present plan of granting tem- 
porary certificates satisfactory? 

What amount of training should be 
required for temporary certificates? 

_ Should we have more normal train- 
ing high schools? 

Are the requirements for the short 
normal course too low? 

Do we need a better correlation of 
the short normal and the standard 
normal school courses? 

Should the state normal schools and 
normal departments in private schools 
offer both the short and the standard 
normal courses? 

Should there be more uniform 
regulations for entrance requirements 
for the standard normal course? 

Is it time for the state normal 
schools to discontinue secondary 
academic school work? : 

De we need a better correlation of 
the standard normal and A. B. course 
in our state university and other col- 
leges of the state? 

Should the state normal schools give 
academic collegiate work? 

Is there a place in West Virginia 
for more teacher colleges ? 

Are the state schools providing ade- 
quate training for county and district 
superintendents ? 

Should all persons entering West 
Virginia be required to teach one year 
on a provisional certificate? 


> 


Piloting by Cable 


The Government has just completed 
a successful test in piloting a tug boat 
into New York harbor by means of a 
submerged cable. The channel from 
Ambrose Light Ship to the Narrows 
is sixteen miles in length and since 
this is the entrance to the greatest 
harbor in the world, it is constantly 
traversed by ocean liners great and 
small. In thick weather navigation 
is often very delicate. A plan has 
been devised for piloting ships by 
means of an undersea cable which 
keeps the ships on their courses and 
sateguards thousands of lives and 
priceless cargoes. The early tests 
failed, because the cable was injured 
by the cables of vessels dragging 
against it. This danger has been re- 
moved by covering and protecting the 
cable with armor. The new plan 
may revolutionize systems of piloting 
at the entrance to harbors.—Boys’ 
Life for November. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercia 
department of the high school. J. A- 
PITMAN, Principal. 
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The Telemegaphone 


The human voice may now be 
clearly heard by an audience of 150,- 
000 people. A device known as the 
telemegaphone transmits the words of 
a speaker so that they can_ be easily 
heard in the open air for a distance of 
600 feet. A series of telephone re- 
ceivers are placed near the speaker 
pointing towards him every 
angle, so that no matter whichever 
way he may turn his voice is certain 
to be caught. The receivers in turn 
are transmitted to points amid the 
audience and thrown out simultane- 
ously in five directions. A device 
similar to the megaphone magnifies 
the sound, while keeping the enuncia- 
tion clear and distinct—Boys’ Life 
for November. 


EXCHANGE TEACHERS. 

England—Australia, New Zealand: 
and Canada have sent 100 teachers to 
London as a part of the plan for in- 
terchange of teachers between London 
and the dominions. These teachers, 
who are on leave of absence without 
salary, are teaching in the London 
County Council schools. As a part 
of this system of exchange, a number 
of London teachers are at work in 
the schools of the dominions. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTEN- 
DANCE GROWING. 


“An Englishman in the | United 
States envies the universal recognition 
of education as_ desirable.” This is 
the declaration of Professor Graham 
Wallas, of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Among other evidences of 
such recognition Professor Wallas 
cites the large attendance at American 
universities. 

To these evidences may well be 
added the enrollment figures of sum- 
mer schools in American colleges and 
universities, figures which reveal the 
aspirations and the activities of the 
secondary  school-teachers of the 
country, for it is they who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of sum- 
mer school students. There can 
hardly be a sounder token of the 
“recognition of education as desirable” 
or a more hopeful augury of better 
intellectual standards in American 
secondary schools of tomorrow. 

The colossal proportions of summer- 
school attendance are shown in the 
Statistics which represent replies from 
an inquiry as to 1921 and 1920 sum- 
mer enrollment addressed to every 
university, college, normal college, 
and normal school in the United 
States. 

There were 410 institutions which 
reported having summer schools in 
1921, with a total of 253,111 students; 
a gain of 62,105 students, or about 32 
per cent over 1920. 

e first ten institutions in the 
order of enrollment of summer school 
students in 1921 were :-— 

2. University of Chicago.. 6.000 
3. University of Wisconsin. .4,547 


4. University of California. 4,430 
». College of City of N. Y.. 3,300 
6. University of Colorado. 3,264 
7. University of Michigan. 2.915 
Cornell University ..... 2,739 
9. University of Minnesota 2-687 
10. University of Texas.... 2,584 


—Summarized from School Life. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE CAN RECOMMEND for immediate appointment: 


x jenced normal graduate with additional work at Columbia, for upper 
a or a supervisory position; personality and capability unques- 
tioned; minimum $1,800. 


Inexperienced college graduate, specialty mathematics, good scholarship 
and personal qualities; $1,200. 


i four excellent teaching 
Yollege trained teacher of domestic arts, four years exce 
earaee desires New England or New Jersey locality; about $1,800. 


Intermediate grade teacher just graduating at normal, one year previous ex- 
perience; first-class candidate at $1,200. 


Man for science, mathematics, athletics; three years experience in same 
school; $2,000. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEIN, Marager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,cnicaco 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 


sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency "° 


New York 
BRecom mends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wM.0. PRATT. Mgr. 


introduces to Colle 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Famiteg 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled has- 
J dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employer 

none for registration. If you need a 

teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 

Sth and Sweets Tegister Only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFOoRD. Prog. free to school officials 


d for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
\ the kind of teachers required. Send for enroNment blanka 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS? | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is s0 easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase 
in sick benefits for two months when yo are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. Ali benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


_ Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fll out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then maii you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it todav. 


| 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ! 


your 


4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


I am 


Address 


(This covpon places the sender undcr no obligation) 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘¢+Heads or Tails You Wir”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


interested in knowing about 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U, Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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